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ANDREW COE’S 


‘ 








Super-Phosphate of Lime 


‘MANUFACTORY—BALTIMORE, Md. 


Baltimore, January 7th, 1868, 
Dr. A; Snowden Piggot. 
Dear Sir.—You will please give us for the use of the 
ublic, your opinion of Andrew Cuve’s Improved Super- 
P me. We warranteyery ton seldyand your 
striet analysis, from <= amg drawn ek agree the 
factory;is what we req &pdwill.be.a further assur- 
ance to the planter of the value of the article wesell. 
Touma very ¥, 
Heapext & Harasron. 


ANALYTICAL LaBoxatosr, 59'S, Gay st., Baltimore, 


January 7th, 1866. 
ears. Herbert & Hairston, 
Gentiemen.—In reply to your letter of this. date, Ihave 


that I shall order the next season a Jarge quantity to ap- 
ply to my land, feeling assured it will amply compensate 
me for the outlay, and would recommend my friends and 
farmers generally give it a trial. 
Respectfully yours, 
Bagsit 8. Benson. 


Washington, N,C., January 3d, 1868. 
Messrs. Herbert &@ Hairston, Baltimore. 


I tried your Coe’s Super-Phosphate to a limited extent 
the last apring, ——— only | one half ton, I put on 
one acre ; o another 
250 pounds. ‘Bach acre showed the effect of the manure 
and showed it in proportion cf the amount applied. I 
think it superior to any manipulated manure I have ever 

lied to my Jand, 1 think it so beneficial to the crop 








o state that Ihave known Mr. Coe’s prep for a 
umber of years. Before the war,I was employed to 
nite them for thé State Agricultural Chemist, the re 
ct. being to determine whether they were kept up 
ndatd. They stood the test admirably, ing in 
able for their wmiformity from year to year. A 
tement of two of these analyses was published in Mr. 
T. Tyson's first report. 
Of late years, I have made numerous analyses ‘of his 
per-Phosphate, and can say, from actual ‘results, that 
has been very decided) 
9 ep th soluble and insoluble. 
Coe has made arrangements with me to inspect his 


I sample every new lot which is made at his | 
I also analyze, | 


ory, which is always open to me. 
a time to time, the materials which he uses, so that 
i scientific guidance in the mixtures. From actual 
rvation from fime to time on the premises, I am able 
wt that the mixture is faithfully and honestly made, 
ding to the formula. The product, as my analyses 

F show, grace iain saa ‘a: 

ery respectfully, your.o! gery’ 

~“ A. Sxownex Pigsor,. M.D., 


ia’ Anatytical and’ Cons ist. 


Wat 
drew Coes. Super-Phoasphate of Lime. 
Letter from Basil S. Benson. 
is from Mr. ee of Anne 


he following legter 
undel County, an Sxtensiye ee er and gar- 
ner, whose opinions and on e in su@h-thatters is 
at weight: 
Anne Arundel Co. ; Md., November 15th, 1867. 
ew Coe, Esq. 
x Sir :—The poet spring 1 Seon. fee 
. phate of Lime, ha heard such. be 
; ats of its wonderfal y as ac 
BPlied it on my land; and was asto: 
fertilizing qualities on farm crops, garden . eae 
, and as a pe awe for grass. 
a have used all standard fertilizers that are now or 
e been sold in the Baltimore market for several years 
ist, and find your Super-Phosphate to far excel i 
ple of them in Sata increased crops, -with the 
e quantity app’ 
urehased of you 12 or 13:tons of ¢; which I 
nm my corn, oats, potatoes, cabbage 
you that D Seth Method Chose we ets than T had 
for the fast seven years, during which time, I 
d a great number of other fertilvuers, As a top- 
for grass land, ‘in my opinion; it-has no-equal, 
rsnaded am I of its superiority AS a. fertilizer, 


© Por sale by 


your 
vor- 
producer. 
at its 


(cotton) that I shall order several tons for the crop of 
thisyear, The season has been a very unfavorable one 
for crops, but where I put Coes Phosphate, though on in-' 
ferior land, I realised oy best crop: 
Very gg | 
a § Biounr, Jz. 





improved, being richer in | 


Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime: 
Letter from David C. Trimble. 
‘Wye Heights,’ near Easton, Talbot Co , Ma., 


ber 4th, 1867. 
Andrew Coe, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Sir :~Y our favor of the 26th November was duly 
received, and I cheerfully comply with the request there- 
in contained, to wit: 
pre aes of — Super- deny = of Lime. 

was induced to try your Su ‘hospahte through 

your be arg in this county, Mr, faa and applied Br 

“pyeung corn at the time of planting, about 300 

acre, and found its results-far better than 

two other kinds of, Super-Phosphates 

cops at the time and in the same manner. I used 

it-also this Fall on wheat, both from the drill_on fallow 

and broadcast.om corn ground, and up to the present time 
its results are distinctly marked. 

I propose using it on oats next Spring, and also for gar- 
den vegetables, as well as a top-dtessing for grass. 

Those pf my Sends Pioninadries ited my represen- 
tations cpenk very highly o 

DOV BOY etitsy webipeellans 8 
Davin C 


fixer Php hate of Lime. 
vont ID Ty 


Frederick; Md., Nov. ee 1867, 
Andrew Coe, Bsq., Baltimore. 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiries in regard to 
your Phosphate,.I would say we sold about 60 tons Jest. 
spring, which gave general satisfaction on the corn; and 


. TRIMBLE, 


Andrew Coe’s 


» = 


fects on the potato and vegetable ‘crops, 
PR oo we sold id considerably over one pont ges — 
accounts, almost daily from. the far- 
pin, ee Let aarees co ny ie od it will be the leading article 
of oureounty. Enclose please find order for 100 tons of 
your ne. 
ane agers yours,* 





ne J, TYSON & Son, - 


- HERBERT & HAIRSTON, Agents, — 
No. 10 CAMDEN STREET, BAECS, ND. 


et 
A A A A SE a SE 


To give you my opinion of the. 


we have received the most extraVagant accounts ofits ef- , 


Se Se 
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FEBRUARY. 


“The trees, like giant skeletons, 
Wave high their fleshless arms and bare— 


Or stand like wrestlers stripped and bold, 
And strongest winds to battle dare, 


It seems a thing impossible 
That earth its glories should repair: 


That ever this bleak world again 
Should bright and beauteous mantle wear.” 


Work for the Month. 


There is little to be noted in the way of farm 
work beyond what attention was called to last 
month. Let our memoranda be read again, 
and whatever has been omitted be attended 
to. Asspring approaches our interest revives, 
and we look forward to its enlivening labors, 
anxious to be occupied with them. Let every- 
thing that can well be done, have due dis- 
patch now, so that when the proper works of 
spring come upon us, there may be a fair field 
for successfiil operation. 

Our fire-side work, that of planning the 
year’s operations must be attended to, that a 
system may be well matured. Every field, 
and every portion of a field, must be assigned 
the crop best suited to it: and whatever ma- 
nures are required should be determined on 
now. The method of cultivation should be 
settled. 

Special thought should be given to appor- 
tioning the crop to be cultivated to the labor 
you may be able tocommand, The ambitious 
young farmer is apt to over-crop himself, and 





it is a matter requiring much judgment to 
determiné wisely. He should avoid over-crop- 
ping, because all will be badly done in that 
case. On the contrary, if he would make the 
most of his means, he should task himself well, 
and work up to his task. 


LABOR. 


Take time by the fore-lock, and as there 
will be necessarily much difficulty the coming 
year to gecure a sufficiency of steady labor, let 
all needful attention be given to it at once. 
One of the best means of making sure of # 
supply of working force is to provide comfort- 
able and attractive homes for them, where 


‘they may. have a little land of their own to 


work, and may gather around them a few 
home comforts in the way of a garden, poul- 
try, a pig and other little matters. The more 
that can be done in this way, the more likeli- ~~ 
hood there is of having reliable laborers of” 
good. character. 


WORKING STOCK. é a : 


As one of the chief agencies in the veut er 


operations, the working stock of every kind 
should have now especial.attention, that they > 
may have heart for the trying labors of the: 
spring. It is too much a custom to put horses 
and mules on very common fare during win 
ter because they may have little work to di 
To say nothing of the necessity of such 

as will keep up the animal heat to a poi 

suit the season, there should be no was 
muscle, but rather a replenishing during 
season of rest. Horses well kept during W 

ter come out in spring “strong to la 
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while those poorly fed come out often “ hide- 
bound,” have difficulty in getting rid of their 
old coats, and are really recruiting their 
strength when they should be spending it free- 
ly on the necessary work of the season. 

We should be sure, too, of having a sufficien- 
cy of laboring stock.. The work is done al- 
ways at great disadvantage otherwise. Give 
this matter attention at once, that if necessa- 
ry to purchase you may get what is required 
on the best terms. 

If oxen are allowed to get poor during win- 
ter, they are absolutely worthless during 
early spring, and are put to labor, often at the 
risk of their lives. An ox that shows the least 
symptom of weakness in spring should have at 
ence most diligent attention; if he gets so 
weak as to be unable to rise when down with- 
out help, his life is not worth much. 


OTHER STOCK. 


Cows which are to have calves in the spring 
need careful looking after -as that season ap- 
proaches. All animals are more or less out 
of health during the process of getting off the 
cld coat of hair and getting on the new one. 
The change of weather from winter to spring 
is always too, more or less debilitating, and 
the tendency is aggravated by any deficiency 
of physical vigor. If the cow comes then to 
the period of bringing forth her young, with 
any addition to the naturally adverse circum- 
stances of her case, the risk to her life is very 
much increased. High feeding is not advisa- 
ble, but she should have quite enough to keep 
her in full strength and health. As the cow 
advances in years good treatinent becomes 
more imperative. A heifer about to leave her 
first calf, should have a little meal regularly 
for a month in advance of calving, which she 
should receive at the hands of the person 
who is to milk her; it need be but little if her 
other food be good, and given as much with 
a view to make her gentle and accustom her 
to the milker, as to keep her in good condi- 
tion Fora week or two before calving she 
should be induced to eat slops,. which will 
cause her bag to spring well. Let her be 
treated always with the utmost gentleness. 


Calves of the past year should be kept in 
full cundition, and turned early to grass when 


spring comes. The early bite of spring grass 


is of great service to all animals after passing 
through the winter, and young ones especial- 
ly profit by it. If they have been well cared 





for, the effect of the grass is to cause them to 
shed their coat early, and to turn to the best 
account the feeding of the season. ‘Young 
colts should have similar treatment. Sows 
that are to have pigs should be kept in very 
good. condition. It is a mistake, we think to 
suppose that they may be easily overfed. The 
consequence of high feeding will be rather a 
numerous and vigorous offspring than any 
evil result to the mother. 


TOBACCO CROP. 


The preparation of last year's crop for mar- 
ket is still to be carried on diligently, as the 
condition of the season may allow. The 
bulks which have lain sometimes should be 
examined occasionally, as they are very lia- 
ble, when the spring weather approaches, to 
get warm. When this occurs, the quality of 
the tobacco is injured as to color, and it gets 
a bad smell, which it never is entirely rid of. 
Whenever it becomes the least warm, or gets 
even very soft in the bulk, it should be at 
once moved, as it is then approaching that 
condition in which it is soon materially dam- 
aged. If it is desirable to have it soon in or- 
der for packing, the leaves should be shaken 
apart as each bundle is taken from the bulk, 
and hung on sticks until thoroughly dried ; 
then it is in condition to be packed wheney- 
er it becomes soft enough for handling. A 
neater method, but taking more time, is to 
lay the bundles lightly, after shaking, into a 
bulk of two courses, the tails somewhat over- 
lapping, and let them lie till well dried. 


The purpose of these several handlings is 
to get the tobacco into that condition in 
which it is thoroughly cured, and will keep 
any length of time in the hogsheads. The 
surest indication of its being well cured, or 
“conditioned,” as the term is, is that pecu- 
liar sweet smell with which experience soon 
makes one familiar, Until it gets that there 
is no security for its keeping. 

Every opportunity should be availed of to 
prepare the ground for tobacco seeds. When- 
ever it is clear of snow the brush for burning 
may be gathered and brought to the bed; the 
ground may be raked off and put in readiness 
for burning. When it is dry enough to be 
worked, let it be burned and dug and the seed 
sown. Winter seeding will be found to pro- 
duce earlier plants, and we have so much 
work got off our hands. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Let these be overhauled and repaired, and 
such new ones provided as you may need.— 
It is poor economy to work with a bad tool, 
and as bad to have an-insufficiency. Let them 
be supplied before you are ready to use them. 


GRAIN FIELDS. 


See that grain fields are not trespassed on, 
especially when the ground is soft. If they 
will admit of being fed down, let it not be 
done till spring, when the frost is out of the 
ground—then trampling will be useful in 
packing the up heaved soil. 


CLOVER FIELDS. 


Clover fields should be especially protected 
from the tread of stock. In soft weather the 
ground is seriously injured by the trampling, 
and in all weather the crowns of the plants 
liable to be destroyed, doing much damage to 
the crop. Under no circumstances should a 
young clover field be trod by stock until there 
is a sufficient bite to feed them well. 


SEEDS, 


Let grass seeds be now provided. Clover 
seeds are very often sown in February, and 
it is thought, on the whole, the best time. 
The seéd becomes covered by the action of 
the frost upon the surface, and starts early, 
which is a point of much importance. In 
this case there is no preparation for sowing 
or any other operation, but the roller will do 
useful service where the frost is out of the 
ground, 

FENCES AND FIREWOOD. 

Wood cutting is the peculiar work of frosty 
weather, and before the winter season has 
passed, all necessary work of this sort should 
be done. The fencing material required should 
be cut and prepared for the fence, and if pos- 
sible, hauled while the ground is firm, to the 
place where it is needed. 

Fire wood quite sufficient for next winter's 
use should be cut, that there may not be the 
vexation of making fires of green wood, nor 
the waste of using one half.of the wood to 
make the other half burn, nor the extra labor 
of hauling a large quantity of water, which 
must be evaporated before the wood can be 
consumed, 

MANURES, 

Take advantage of any good weather to get 
manures to the ground where wanted, and 
do not fear to spread it at once upon the 





ground. Gather materials, as there is oppor- ° 
tunity, to increase the quantity. Make com- 

post heaps for any necessary purposes. Lit- 

ter stock of all sorts abundantly. Manure is 

a good thing, of which we are not likely to 

have too much. 





The Vegetable Garden. 


Prepared for the American Farmer. by DANtzgL BARKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 


FEBRUARY. 





No time should be lost,whenever the weather 
is favorable, in forwarding the general prepa- 
ration of the ground for spring crops. Dig- 
ging, trenching, ploughing, &c. should be done 
preparatory to the more thorough preparation 
of the soil before sowing time comes on. One 
of the principal means of growing good vege- 
tables is the well working of the soil, pro- 
ducing a fine tilth, and as great a depth of soil 
as can be obtained without bringing up the 
subsoil. If the latter is of a sour, retentive 
nature, it should be broken up by forking or 
otherwise, to some considerable depth, which 
will facilitate the passage of water from the 
roots and improve the subsoil. There are few 
vegetables but are greatly benefitted by a me- 
dium depth of two feet of soil. Hence the 
necessity of the thorough breaking up and 
well pulverizing for more successful cultiva- 
tion, and to be effective, the manure must be 
completely mixed with the soil to its full 
depth. 

For the present the manuré should be spaded 
or ploughed in, and its thorough incorporation 
with the soil will be effected when the ground 
is again worked-over. It is now time to make 
arrangements as to what the different parts 
of the garden shall be planted with-during the 
ensuing spring and summer. Our rule is not 
to have two crops of the same class follow 
each other. The system of rotation must de- 
pend upon the requirements of the family to 
be supplied, and the quantity of land at dis- 
posal for the purpose. Where it is necessary 
to have several crops on the ground at the 
same time, celery will be found to be an ex- 
cellent preparation for peas, carrots, parsnips 
or caulifiowers, which may be succeeded by 
onions, lettuce, spinach, tomatoes, &c.; after- 
wards by cabbages, beans, &c.; then in the 
following spring by celery, potatocs, &c. 

AsPARAGUS.—Prepare ground by deep 
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‘trenching, &c. for permanent beds. Plenty of 
good well decomposed manure should be used 
in their formation. 


Carrots.—A little of the Early Horn may 
be sown upon a warm, well sheltered border, 
whenever the weather is favorable. 


CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE.—Sow on a 
moderate hot-bed for transplanting. 


LETTUCE, in frames, should be kept free 
from weeds and decayed leaves, admitting an 
abundance of air during fine days. Succes- 
sion crops should now be sown, and young 
plants planted in a gentle hot-bed for planting 
out a few weeks hence. 


_ Hot-beds may be made towards the end of 
the month for the purpose of sowing a little 
of every kind of early vegetables. Early 
crops of lettuce, radishes, carrots, &c. may be 
got by sowing upon well sheltered borders, 
with the help of a slight protection from cold 
north and east winds. 


The Fruit Garden. 





In carrying on the operations of spading 
up around fruit trees it is advisable to examine 
the roots of all luxuriant-growing trees, and 
remove some of the largest. We would, how- 
ever, advise a regular system of root-pruning, 
by which means the roots can be kept near 
the surface. Fruit trees exposed to winds 
should be well secured to stakes. In preparing 
the ground for new orchards, remember to 
drain thoroughly. Nowhere is this advice 
more necessary than in the orchard, for not- 
withstanding apples and pears are fond of ad- 
hesive soils, they will never prove profitable 
where water is allowed to accumulate. 


Old apple and pear trees may be greatly im- 
proved by judicious pruning ana by applying 
manure at the extremities of their roots, and 
by a good top-dressing of well rotted barn- 
yard manure. 

Whatever arrears of winter work remain 
should be done with as little delay as possible, 
or the consequences will be serious. Finish 
all pruning of trees and bushes. Make a tho- 
rough clearance of the prunings, decayed 
weeds, &c. from orchards and fruit gardens. 
To keep frost from newly planted fruit trees, 
&c., mulch about them with decayed dung. 
Remember that loose soil admits less frost 
than that which is trodden hard. 





The Fiower Garden. 


As soon as the weather is favorable, and the 
ground in good condition; deciduous trees may 
be planted. Spade over the flower borders 
where it can be done without damaging the 
roots of herbaceous and other plants. Lay 
on a good coat of half-decayed dung upon 
beds and borders devoted to roses. 

Old plantations of rhododendrons and aza- 
lias will be benefitted by dressing the surface 
with very rotten cow dung, but they should 
now be spaded between. Reserves may be 
made and planted this month—the earlier the 
better, weather and soil permitting. Part and 
plant herbaceous plants. 

Annuals, for early blooming, should be sown 
towards the end of the month upon a moder- 
ate hot-bed. The kinds which succeed well 
under this treatment include balsam, globe 
amaranthus, portulaccas, the beautiful varie- 
ties of phlox drummondii, brachycomas, ten 
week stocks, cobeas, acroclinum and rho- 
dantha, which are all first class annuals, and 
should be grown with care. They should be 
planted as early as circumstances admit, and 
the points of each shoot picked out. If they 
once become drawn, they never bloom satis- 
factorily and show their full capabilities. 

No time should now be lost in propagating 
geraniums, verbenas, fuchsias, petunias, &c., 
for planting out upon the flower beds during 
the spring and summer months. 


The Greenhouse. 











Climbing roses in the greenhouse will now 
require attention, by removing all dead wood 
and pruning away any shoots that are badly 
placed, and train in young shoots where de- 
sirable. 

The house should be kept clean and airy, 
and the whole of the stock of plants revised. 
There should be no propagating of useless 
stock and no delay in securing a good stock 
of all desirable plants. Cuttings which were 
rooted last fall will soon require to be re-pot- 
ted, and as they are intended to grow, a good, 
rich, generous soil may be used, rather rough 
and quite sweet. All the sash should be 
washed, and the wood work made quite clean. 
Look out for insects, which will soon be com- 
ing out hungry from their winter retreats, and 
will make great havoc among seedlings and 
tender vegetation of all kinds. 
































~~ 
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Camellias done blooming should be kept 
warm and: enjoy a moist air. 

Fuchsias—start the plants into growth, and, 
when well grown, repot. Cuttings rooted 
now will make fine strong blooming plants 
this season. 





For the ‘American Farmer.’ 
Horticultural Secrets. 

There can be no doubt that whatever is 
worth knowing in horticulture is pretty sure 
to be known, more or less, among the whole 
fraternity of horticulturists—and those wlo 
pretend to have great secrets, by which they 
are able to command a much greater success 
than their neighbors, may he set down as self- 
deceived or very desirous of deceiving others. 
From being favorably situated as to condition 
of soil, climate, protection from cold east and 
northern storms, or some other natural advan- 
tage, they are not unfrequently misled them- 
selves, or would deceive others into the belief 
that their success is entirely owing to some 
smartness which none but themselves have 
been able to discover. 

This class of people our young horticultu- 
rists should shun. They can tell nothing 
worth knowing, and are generally ignorant of 
the first principles on which the most ordinary 
horticultural operations are performed, and 
more than that, are ignorant of their own ig- 
norance. 

In the various mechanical arts there are se- 
crets which it is profitable to conceal, and 
through which fortunes have been amassed, 
but this is scarcely possible where nature is 
not only the motive but the ruling power, and 
must be implicitly obeyed. So far as we un- 
derstand it, nothing is more simple than this 
obedience to the laws of nature, so essential 
to all successful horticultural operations. 


That nature has many secrets is well known, 
but she never conceals them save from those 
who do not inquire for them. Those who do 
inquire, find her as willing to teach them as 
they are to learn, and in no place throughout 
the glorious creation is this more evident than 
is the field and garden. 

Unfortunately there are people, and particu- 
larly amateur gardeners, who, when they see an 
extra sized bunch of grapes or a dish of extra 
fine strawberries, think there must be some 
secret in the art of producing them, and thus 
give the professed horticulturist credit for a 





great amount of practical knowledge he never 
possessed or Inid claim to, and for keeping a 
secret Which never existed. We are aware 
that discipline (perhaps severe) and a perfect 
submission to certain natural laws, are essen- 
tial to the successful cultivation of every kind 
of plant. But that does not appear to enter 
the minds of the inquirers. They attribute 
success to a very different catise--some pecu- 
liar secret, which the practical horticulturist 
knows nothing of. Our aim is not to “keep 
secrets,” and to those who full into the mis- 
taken notion that we do, I would suggest that 
it would be well for them to consider that al 
kinds of plants and trees with which the hor- 
ticulturists have to deal, are possessed of vi- 
tality, and cannot be tampered with; and to 
be successful in all the various operations in 
horticulture, agriculture, or floriculture, there 
must be ho deviation from the laws which 
govern vegetable growth. If so, it will soon 
show its unwished-for results. 

From those, therefore, who profess to know 
and keep great secrets, turn away; follow not 
in their footsteps. Nature and good common 
sense will teach all the secrets in horticulture 
worth knowing. D. B., 

Maryland Agricultural College. 





Whitewash. 

The Madison Courter gives the follow- 
ing recipe: Take a clean, water-tight bar- 
rel, or other suitable cask, and put into it 
half a bushel of lime. Slake it by pouring 
water over it, hoiling hot, and in sufficient 
quantity to cover it five inches deep, and stir 
it briskly until thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been effected, dissolve it in water, 
and add two ounces of sulphate of zinc and 
one of common salt. These will cause the 
wash to harden, and prevent its cracking, 
which gives an unseemly appearance to the 
work. If desirable, a beautiful cream color 
may be added to the above wash, by adding 
three pounds of yellow ochre; or a good pearl 
or léad color, by the addition of lamp, vine or 
ivory black. For fawn color, add four pounds 
of umber, Turkish or American—the latter is 
the cheapest—one pound Indian red and one 
pound common lamp black. For common 
stone color, add four pounds umber and two 
pounds lamp-black. This wash may be ap- 
plied with a common whitewash brush, and 
will be found much superior, both in appears 
ance and durability, to common whitewash, 
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Description of the Contagious Typhus 
Of the Ox; its Symptoms, Course and Progress, 
and Post Mortem Appearance, &c. 


Written for the ‘American Farmer’? by G. H. Dapp, 
V. 8., Baltimore, Md. 


During the years 1865-66, a terrible disease 
known as contagious typhus, or “ contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,” made its appearance on the 
soil of Great Britain. The number of victims 
to the contagion is appalling, and the pecu- 
niary loss almost beyond calculation. 

In the year 1859 the same disease (supposed 
to have been imported from Holland) made 
its appearance among cattle in the State of 
Massachusetts. So soon as the authorities 
discovered the true nature of the malady, they 
very summarily disposed of it by drawing the 
cordon sanitare, and then by the unrelentless 
slaughter of about one thousand animals, the 
pest appeared to be extirpated; but it has, 
subsequently, made its appearance in various 
parts of the United States, and I believe is 
now prevalent in the State of Maryland, not- 
withstanding the prohibition, by Congress, of 
foreign importations. 

Many husbandmen in the vicinity of Balti- 
more complain of losses of from one to twenty 
cows during the past few months, of a disease 
that they do not seem to be acquainted with, 
but, from descriptions furnished, I should 
judge that it is analagous to the genuine cat- 
tle typhus, and for the instruction of those 
who feel an interest in the matter, I offer the 
following remarks on the subject: 

The disease is transmitted from animal to 
animal by herding together, or when confined 
in stalls or sheds. The typhic miastha finds 
an introduction to the blood through the me- 
dium of respiration; it travels on the wings 
of the wind, and thus appears in remote lo- 
calities almost simultaneously, without the aid 
of direct bodily contact. 

When the miasmatic effluvium has found 
an introduction into the system, it has a pe- 
riod of incubation, varying in accordance with 
the present state of health and vitality of the 
animal infected. In a light barn the period 
of incubation is much shorter than in sheds 
or in the open air. From careful experiments, 
however, the authorities have decided that the 
orljinary period of incubation is from nine to 
twelve days. 

In the early stage of the malady thé animal 
scarcely betrays any derangement, but the at- 
tentive observer will distinguish some slight 





alteration in the function of rumination. — 
Soon the eye loses its brilliancy—yet such 
changes may remain unnoticed until those of 
a more decided character appear. 

The most marked symptom is loss of appe- 
tite; next, the thirst is keen; then a lowness 
of spirits sets in, and a general disturbance of 
the functions takes place; heaviness and stu- 
por succeed. The animal soon appears imper- 
fectly conscious, the ears are “ flabby,” eyes 
are fixed, the head is depressed, the fore legs 
are wide apart; in fact the appearance is one 
of general derangement of the whole system. 
In a short time rumination partly, or wholly, 
ceases; the secretions are arrested, that of the 
udder is dried up, the mucous fluids cease to 
flow, the mucous membrane of the mouth be- 
comes blanched, the tongue and throat are in- 
flamed, and the skin is alternately hot and 
cold, as well as the horns and hoofs, and occa- 
sional shivering fits are observed. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the symptoms 
and functional derangements are subordinate 
to, and depend on, the individual predisposi- 
tion of the animal. Hence, in some animals, 
nervous derangements predominate ; in others 
having narrow chests, the organs of respira- 
tion seem most affected, and in others the di- 
gestive channels bear the brunt of the affection. 
At this period the spine becomes affected, and 
pressure made in the region of the back elicits 
signs of pain. This shows that the nervous 
centres are more particularly affected. When 
the disease preponderates in the respiratory 
apparatus the breathing becomes painful, ac- 
celerated, embarrassed and oppressive. An 
occasional cough is heard. 

The typhus may localize within the diges- 
tive apparatus; then are seen on the mem- 
brane of the mouth spots of livid red, leaving 
behind them ulcerations of greater or less ex- 
tent in depth on different parts of the intesti- 
nal canal. It may follow that constipation is 
obstinate, yet some have an uncontrollable 
diarrhea. Sometimes the belly becomes in- 
flated with gas. 

Persons are, sometimes, apt to make mis- 
takes in regard to the character of the malady, 
in consequence of its appearing to predomi- 
nate almost exclusively on one of the three 
centres of life, viz: nervous, pulmonary or di- 
gestive, so as to mask the disease as a whole, 
and thus it may be, erroneously, diagnosed as 
a special malady of one of these centres only. 
Hence we must remember, in order to avoid 
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such mistake, that it is the total of the func- 
tional derangements which constitutes the ty- 
phus. 

The symptoms above described may be said 
to extend from the beginning up to the seventh 
day ; now the breathing is more embarrassed, 
particularly when the pulmonary form of the 
malady preponderates. The pulse, which is 
hard and frequent, indicates from forty to 
sixty pulsations; the beatings ofthe heart are 
more violent and audible; the mucous mem- 
branes secrete an irritating fluid; the eyelids 
are swollen and tears run profusely down the 
cheeks. - 

As the disease progresses towards a fatal 
termination, the skin becomes hot and dry, 
the hair stiffens, gas is developed beneath the 
skin in various parts of the body, which forms 
flat, crepitating swellings. These swellings 
crackle when pressed with the fingers. A 
diarrhea sets in, and the feces have a bad 


_ odor; the daily loss of flesh is very percep- 


tible, and if the animal be a pregnant cow, she 
will at this period miscarry. Such are the 
principal symptoms of this malady. The ani- 
mal may still live for a few days, but becomes 
& mass of decomposition or putridity, and, 
finally, drops down and expires without a 
struggle. In some animals the disease runs a 
rapid course, but many of the cases have a 
fatal termination on or about the sixteenth 
day. 

There are many cases of recovery on record 
in this country ; whereas, in Europe, the dis- 
ease is of a most fatal character, the escapes 
from death being only five per cent.! It has 
been noticed, however, that those animals 
which have recovered from the typhus did not 
exhibit, with the same regularity and excess, 
the derangements just alluded to; they suf- 
fered in their general structure; they looked 
listless and. stupid; their appetite was more 
or less impaired, and rumination, for a time, 
ceased ; the function of the heart was embar- 
rassed; their breathing was short and labori- 
ous; they gradually lost flesh; they had diarr- 
hea, and a bad odor arose from the feces; in 
short they exhibited all the symptoms of bo- 


vine typhus; yet, owing to some peculiarity | 


of constitution, they were not to be numbered 
among the dead. 

It is a well known fact that the bovine ty- 
phus of the United States has, hitherto, shewn 
a preference for the lungs and pleura as its 
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seat; hence the veterinarians have termed the 
malady contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

Post Mortem APPEARANCES.—Death may 
occur at any period of the malady ; hence, the 
post mortem appearances will vary. We will 
suppose, therefore, that the subject for exami- 
nation died in the last stages of the malady. 
Then the whole body will be in a repylsive 
state of decomposition; the whole body is 
wasted, or there exists a general state of ma- 
rasmus; the muscles are flabby and emit a 
nauseous smell; the mucous membrane of the 
paunch, stomach and intestines are studded 
with patches of a purple hue; here and there 
are found ulcerations; some parts of the sur- 
faces are bloodless, while others shew dark 
red stains of congestion, and in the small*in- 
testines; we shall.observe also, lengthy de- 
tached pustular spots, (known as disease of 
“Peyer's glands,”)—these are inflamed, con- 
gested, or ulcerated in different degrees.— 
Sometimes the manyplies, or third stomach, 
contains food in a semi-dried state. On re- 
moving the latter, a portion of mucous mem- 
brane peals off. and a congested or purple 
surface is laid bare. The heart has a very 
singular and notable appearance, for instead 
of being rounded in form and firm in its tex- 
ture, as we see it in the butcher’s stall, it has 
a flattened appearance, and its muscular tissue 
is soft and yielding. The blood. within the 
cavities of the heart, and large vessels, is black 
and seems to have coagulated in a mass, with- 
out separating into its solid and liquid parts. 
When the organs of respiration have been the 
principal seat of the malady, a great variety 
of lesions may be observed. At times, the 
lungs are wasted, and what is left of them is 
of a black color and very offensive to the sense 
of smell. Occasionally the lungs are in a state 
of emphysema, (distended with gas,) so in- 
creased in bulk as to completely fill the cavity 
of the chest. In this state they neither con- 
tract nor expand, and their function is sus- 
pended. The chest may contain a large quan- 
tity of fluid, and its sides may be lined, and 
the exterior of the lungs coated, with thick 
layers of coagulated lymph and fibrous tissue, 
with a network of the same materials running 
from side to side. Now and then a large cyst 
is found in one or more lobes, containing a sub- 
stance resembling soft cheese,uncolored. Then 
again, the lung may be indurated, hardened, 
or hepatized, or parts of its lobes may adhere 
to the diaphragm and walls of the thorax. 
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Ani exaniination of the brain and spinal mar- 
row does not throw much light on the subject, 
yet we usually find that the brain is dotted 
over with blood spots, and the membranes 
Which envelop the brain and spinal marrow 
are injected and unnaturally reddened. 

The liver, spleen and several other organs 
and parts of the body, not referred to, although 
they participate in the general decomposition 
which occurs, still theit pathological features 
are of no special importance in diagnosing 
bovine typhus. 

The reader may how desire to know some- 
thing of the causes of this bovine pest, and 
in view of furnishing reliable information on 
the subject, I here introduce the opinion of a 
celebrated writer! 

“1st. That the causes which genetate the 
cattle typhus on our globe are permanent and 
unceasing, not only on the banks of the great 
rivers which empty themselves into the Black 
Sea, but also in other countries—in America, 
in Africa, &c.; wherever, in a word, exist the 
conditions, not of race, (the race of the ani- 
mal in this case being but secondary,) but of 
climate and of the organic elements which are 
indispensable to the formation and develop- 
ment of typhic miasma. 

“2d. That the cattle typhus, although it 
exists not necessarily, but through the im- 
providence or want of caution in man, in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, never appears at all 
in the temperate and more genial zones, save 
under particular and special circumstances, 
analogous in some degree with those which 
generate the human typhus—inclemency of 
the weather, overcrowding dwellings, bad or 
insufficient food, and want of cleanliness; 
and that these particular and spevial circum- 


* stances give birth to the epizootic germs, ren- 


dering the cattle fit and apt to receive the 
germs of the contagious rivers, and to foster 
its incubation. 

“3d. That the cattle typhus, thus accidently 
developed in the temperate and genial zones, 
by means of the vicious hygienic conditions 
amidst which horned cattle are accustomed to 
live, and which serve as the causes of its pro- 
pagation, is afterwards transmitted by the con- 


tact of animals living in the same stall or shed, | 


or collected in herds on the same ground, or 
transported in the same vehicles, by land or 
sea. 
“4th. That the droppings of animals, their 
litter, their dead bodies, and their detritus, or 





broken-ttp remains—also the stables, vehicles, 
and implements which have served for their 
use, and all matters or substances which have 
touched them or approached them—are, gen- 
erally, elements of the distemper. 

“Sth. That the typhic miasma, thus repro- 
duced and multiplied in one place and the in- 
fluence of these producing causes, is conveyed 
by the winds to great distances, smiting those 
well guarded cattle which appear to be fully 
protected from the possibility of infection by 
their isolation. 

“6th. That the want of prompt and strin- 
gent measures first to concentrate, and then 
to stifle this typhus in its focus; the love of 
lucre, the perfidy of some, and the absence of 
foresight and caution in others, may be, and 
have been in the particular cases which we 
are dealing with, material causes and agencies 
of its diffusion.” 

Such are considered to be the causes which 
engender and propagate cattle typhus, and 
which serve as a basis for the preventive mea- 
sures to be employed in order to withstand 
and check its propagation. 


oe 


Farm Accounts.—Mr. Wallace, of the Utica 
Herald, in a late agricultural discussion, strong- 
ly and properly advocates the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping careful books of account of 
the operations on the farm. He says very 
justly that many farmers go on from year to 
year, raising and selling without having any 
correct knowledge of the profit or loss of the 
different crops. It is natural that every far- 
mer should know exactly what crops pay and 
what don’t. He says he has known farmers 
to grow oats year after year, and selling it at 
thirty cents per bushel, who did not know 
they were doing it at a loss. This state of 
things ought to be remedied, but it can only 
be by farmers, who, just as much as the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, or the storekeeper, 
should have his regular books, where the whole 
operations of the farm should be distinctly 
stated, and his receipts and expenditures ap- 
pear to the last cent. 


(G8"An Ashtabula Co., Ohio, farmer is now 








engaged in buying sheep, believing they area . 


good investment at present prices. In one 
case recently he was allowed to pick 50 young 
ewes out of a flock of several hundred, at 
$1.25 each. 
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Management of the Manure Heap. 

The time is now approaching when the 
manufacture and collection of manure will be 
commenced in earnest by most farmers. A 
few hints on the management of the manure 
heap may not be out of place. Every manure 
heap consists of three portions, and these re- 
quire very different means for their’ preserva- 
tion. We have first the carbonaceous mat- 
ter. This forms the chief bulk of every ma- 
nure heap, and from the fact that it came orig- 
inally from the atmosphere, and that it can 
be replaced from the same source, theorists 
who have not carefully watched the results 
attained in practice, and are apt to depreci- 
ate its value. It is not as valuable as the oth- 
er two constituents, but it serves to bring the 
land into fine, friable, mellow condition, and 
it is by no means certain that the carbonic 
acid, furnished by its decomposition, is not a 
source of plant food. Under any circumstan- 
ces, however, it is well to be economical of it, 
and allow notie to go to waste. 

The second portion is the inorganic plant 
food contained in the straw and in the food of 
animals. It consists of phosphoric acid, lime, 
potash, soda, magnesia, soluble silica, &c., and 
the great source of loss of these constituents 
is from their being washed out. They cannot 
evaporate, but if the rain and liquid manure 
are allowed to fall on a manure heap, and 
drain through it and out of it, the manure pile 
becomes a mere caput mortuum—a worthless 
residuum of originally valuable materials. 
Hence every barnyard where manure is kept 
exposed to the weather, should be hollowed 
out in the centre, and well puddled, so as to 
prevent the soluble matters from draining or 
soaking away. Moreover, if the farm is loca- 


ted in a region where much rain falls, it is ne- | 


cessary to place a large portion of the barn- 
yard under the cover of sheds, which prevent 
excessive wetting. Some moisture is abso- 
lutely necessary. Too much is decidedly in- 
jurious. 

The third constituent of the manure heap 
is nitrogen. This is a substance of great and 
undoubted value, and every care sliould be ta- 
ken to preserve and increase it. We do not 
propose here to enter minutely into its chemi- 
cal relations, but would merely offer one or 
two suggestions for fixing and preserving it. 

When vegetable substances containing ni- 
trogen, undergo putrefaction, in a moist state, 
the nitrogen in general becomes converted in- 





to ammonia. The same process of putrefac- 
tion, however, produces carbonic acid in large 
quantities, and this combines with the ammo- 
nia to form carbonate of ammonia. This salt 
is comparatively volatile, and if the manure 
is allowed to dry up while exposed to thin 
layers, the ammonia disappears. Several 
agents may be set to work to fix and retain it. 

Water is one of these—carbonate of ammo- 
nia dissolves very readily in water, and does 
not then evaporate to the same extent that it 
would do from a dry mass. 

The great agent in the fixing of ammonia 
on the manure heap is the humic and similar 
acids produced during the decomposition of 
straw. These acids do it very effectually, and 
hence the importance of mixing animal ex-- 
crement with a large proportion of moist 
straw. 

One of the most powerful fizers of ammonia 
is plaster or sulphate of lime. When this sub- 
stance meets corbonate of ammonia in solu- 
tion, decomposition ensues. Carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are formed, 
and as sulphate of ammonia is not volatile 
at ordinary temperatures there is no danger 
of loss except by its being wasbed out. 

Hence a few simple rules will enable us to 
manage @ manure heap so as to avoid any 
very great loss. } 

1st. Prevent all loss by drainage and soak- 
ing. . 

2nd. See that the animal excrements are 
covered With moist straw. 

8d. See that while too much water is avoid-. 
ed, there isa sufficiency to keep the manure 
moist. 

4th. Moisture and packing prevent fire fang- 
ing—that is too rapid fermentation. 

5th. If you find it convenient to use a few 
bushels of plaster, sprinkle them over the heap 
so that the plaster will be incorporated with 
the successive layers. It will thus prove of 
great service.—Country Gentleman. 





("A correspondent of the Western Rural, 
who has had experience in raising and feeding 
Hungarian grass, says thay if cut as soon as it 
begins to blossom, it is prime hay for any kind 
of stock. If the seed is allowed to mature, it 
should never be fed to horses or colts. It will 
either kill or stiffen them up in a short time. 
It is a very exhausting crop if allowed to 
ripen the seed, but makes fine feed for neat 
cattle. 
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How to raise Carrots. 

A large proportion of American farmers 
fail in their efforts to grow a remunerating 
crop of carrots, in the majority of instances 
from not understanding how to manage the 
seed and the young plants. The usual prac- 
tice is to sow carrot seed so early in the grow- 
ing season that noxious weeds, six or eight 
inches high, cover the ground before the young 
carrots have attained sufficient size to enable 
laborers to see the rows. The immense labor 
required to weed carrots, tends to dishearten 
farmers from attempting to grow a crop of 
roots. But if they were accustomed to man- 
age differently, a crop of carrots could be 
grown at an expense of only a few cents per 
bushel. We frequently meet with farmers 
who aver that their crop of carrots costs them 
not over five or six cents per bushel. As it 
is not practicable to follow the directions re- 
quired to produce a heavy crop of roots the 
present season, we will do the best we can 
under the circumstances. Do not plant the 
the seed too early. Prepare the ground thor- 
oughly, and manure it heavily. Let the land 
be ploughed deep, twice or thrice, if it is not 
sod. Then about the twentieth of May, or 
the first of June, scarify the surface for the 
purpose of exterminating the weeds. If the 
surface is at all lumpy, let the lumps be crush- 
ed with a roller. As the seeds are long time 
germinating, they should be sprouted before 
they are planted. Then the young carrots 
will vegetate rapidly, and outgrow noxous 
weeds; and the labor of weeding the rows 
will be comparatively light. 

Soak the seed in warm water for twenty 
hours, Then mingle it with fine sand in a 
vessel that will not hold water. Keep the 
sand and seed moist and warm. As soon as 

“the seeds exhibit signs of germination, let 
them be planted in soil just stirred with some 
implement. In four or five days, if the soil be 
moist and warm, the carrots will appear above 
ground, and scarcely a weed will be seen 
among the young plants. Unless the ground 
is rich and free from weeds, do not make the 
drills nearer than two feet, so that a horse hoe 
may do almost the entire weeding. If the 
ground be in a poor state of fertility, a dress- 
ing of the pure superphosphate of lime, spread 
in a shallow drill on each side of the rows of 
carrots and raked in, will usually produce a 
bountiful crop of oats. 

When the young plants are two or three in- 


| ches high, let the thinning be performed with 
a sharp, broad hoe, worked across the drills, 
leaving three or four plants in a cluster. Du- 
ring wet and lowery weather, when laborers 
cannot work advantageously at other employ- 
ment, let the smaller carrots be pulled up, 
leaving one in a place—about six or eight 
inches apart. Managed in this manner, a 
crop of carrots may be raised with a small ex- 
penditure of labor. 

Try half an acre, or one-fourth of an acre. 
With ordinary cultivation, and land of only 
moderate fertility, six hundred bushels of 
carrots may be grown on an acre. For feed- 
ing horses and cows, a bushel of carrots is 
worth as much as a bushel of oats, when fed 
in connection with a liberal amount of meal. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 





THe CRANBERRY Crop.—The cranberry 
crop on Cape Cod, last year, amounted to 
10,000 barrels, of which a large portion is 
said to have been cut severely by the frost. 
In Bergen county it will reach 16,000 barrels, 
Other States, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, New England, and other localities, 
will probably produce 50,000 barrels, making 
as the probable crop for the United States the 
past year, of 100,000 barrels, or 300,000 bush- 
els, of which New Jersey produces nearly one- 
half, consequently she can control the price of 
the crop. The value of the crop cannot fall 
short of $1,200,000, and this immense sum is 
harvested from what has been considered 
worthless swamp lands. Much of this land 
has been wrested from the possession of wild 
animals, wild morasses, over which even the 
light-footed Indian, or still lighter squirrel, 
could hardly thread. And these worthless 
swamps, now improved in the cranberry cul- 
ture with bearing vines, are worth $1500 per 
acre. The success of the swamp culture has 
abundantly proved, that there is no land, how- 
ever worthless it may be deemed, but is valu- 
able for some good purpose, when you find 
out what that purpose is.— Trenton Gazette. , 





(The New Orleans Picayune proposes to 
increase sugar culture in Louisiana by sepa- 
rating the business of cultivation from that of 
milling the cane. The land could then be 
divided into moderate farms, which should be 
united by tramways with sugar mills in the 
center of each district. . 
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A Better Class of Labor needed on the 
Farm. 

One of the bad things about farming is the 
want of intelligent, trusty and reliable help. 
The farmers of New York are annually 
throwing away large sums of money upon 
laborers, not one in ten of whom can do the 
ordinary work of the farm, except under care- 
ful and minute supervision. We have labor- 
ers who demand and are paid enormous wages 
that cannot handle an axe, a plough, or do any 
farm work skillfully. Many of them do not 
understand the care of stock, nor even how to 
harness or use a team properly, They may 
be willing to work, but cannot set themselves 
about it. They have no economy. They are 
constantly breaking and destroying every class 
of tools and implements put into their hands, 
not, perhaps, from any willful intention, but 
from ignorance in handling, or from sheer 
thoughtlessness. We hire laborers with plenty 
of muscle, but with a limited supply of brains. 
These last are cultivated in solving the problem 
as to how much money can be taken out of 
the farmer by the greatest amount of shirking. 
It has come to be understood that. the furmer 
must be ever present with his workmen, 
leading them in the field, or he cannot farm to 
the best advantage. Fifteen years ago native 
born laborers could be hired who knew how 
work should be performed, who could be 
sent to the woods to cut and haul timber, or 
to plough, to sow, to reap, to build fences, and 
it would be done in the best manner. He 
who now sends “his man” to do such jobs, 
will be likely to find the manner of the work, 
time lost, and the cost of breakages an expen- 
sive matter. Were it not for improved farm 
machinery, the majority of farmers would 
find farming a very unremunerative business. 
Our laborers are for the most part foreign 
born, always having worked abroad under a 
superintendent, and find it a task to exercise 
thought on their own account. What we 
have said above will not apply to all, it is 
true, but it does to many, and perhaps the 
majority of this class. The great want in 
American farming to-day, is skillful laborers. 
Men who will assume some care and respgn- 
sibility; men who will think a little, if not 
deeply. A friend remarked to us recently, 
that of Irish laborers he preferred new hands 
just over, to those who had been long in this 
country, because the old hands were less 
willing to learn, were less careful, less atten- 





tive to business, and were in- every way less 
reliable. 

We are sorry to see so many farmer's sons 
leaving the farm and accepting some inferior 
place in city or village, under the impression 
that farm work is low business, fit only for an 
ignorant and low class of laborers, reckless 
shiftless, and of no care or thought in farm 
management and economy. 


In England, Scotland and Ireland, there are 
a large number of young men, farmers’ sors, 
brought up to understand thoroughly the busi- 
ness of farming in all its departments. They go 
out as farm managers, but few of them come to 
thiscountry. There is a demand here for such 
men. We hear constant inquiries for farm 
managers, men who can take charge of a 
farm, who understand all its details and are to 
be trusted. The salary offered is often con- 
siderable, but they are not easily found. 
Could we raise farming to a profession, and 
induce our young men to engage in it, study- 
ing it as a science, great advantages would re- 
sult to them and the country at large. We 
have an example of this in Prussia; she has re- 
cently startled the world by springing to the 
first rank among the continental powers of Eu- 
rope. In counting upon the aggrandizement 
of Prussia, the States she has annexed, and the 
number of men she can put under arms, . 
people forget the real force and true grandeur 
of anation. Taking the advantage of an un- 
interrupted peace of fifty years, Prussia has de- 
veloped her agriculture, drained her marshes, 
brought vast tracts of unfertile land under 
cultivation, provoked by sound legislation the 
increase of landed proprietors, created schools 
in every village, and rendered attendance at 
them compulsory ; raised the level of instruc- 
tion in the rural districts; organized a com- 
plete system of agricultura] training which 
extends from the village school to scientific 
acquirements. By these measures she has 
raised the agricultural profession, honored 
manual labors and attracted into the ranks of 
simple farmers the children of the best fam- 
ilies.— Utica Herald. 





("To remove warts from horses, the Maine 
Farmer recommends passing a considerably 
large needle with two threads through the 
centre of the wart, and tie the threads securely 
on each side of its neck, and let the threads 
remain until the wart can be rubbed off. 
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Advantages of Spayed Cows. 

In a notice of Prof. McClure’s late work, 
the Utica Herald says: 

We add another extract from the work on 
the advantages of spayed cots, a. subject which 
perhaps will be of interest to dairymen, espe: 
cially at this time, when there is so much diffi- 
culty in obtaining good milking stock, and so 
many losses are constantly arising from abor- 
tive cows. The following reasons are given 
by the professor why dairymen should spay 
their cows when not intended for breeding: 

“4, Spayed cows are more easily kept in 
good condition than cows not spayed. 

“2. They are less liable to sickness of an 
epizootic kind, and when sick, more certain 
and easy of cure. 

“3. When epizootic diseases are present in 
the vicinity, or even in the herd, spayed cows 
are always in condition and fit for the butcher, 
and to prevent loss and save expense in the 
treatment with the attendant risk of loss of 
some, and loss of condition and milk of all 
that are affected, they can be sold, not at a 
loss, as is the case with cows not spayed, and 
when pleuro-pneumonia is among them. 

“4, Spayed cows give the same quantity 
and quality of milk all the year round, if they 
are properly fed and cared for. 


“5. Ten spayed cows will give the year 
round as much milk as double the number of 
cows not spayed, thus saving the interest on 
the outlay for ten cows, together with the ab- 
sence of risk from loss of some of the princi- 
pal by the death of one or more from sickness 
or accident, not to speak of the feed of ten 
cows. The feed of ten cows and the manure 
of ten cows, the farmer can best tell the dif- 
ference in their value. 

“6. With spayed cows there is no risk to 
run from milk fever, nor trouble with cows 
called bullers. 

“7, Spayed cows are easily fattened. 

“8. Spayed cows cannot abort or slink their 
calves.” 

The disadvantages are summed up under 
the two following heads: 


“The expense of the operation and atten- 
dant risk of the animal dying, although this 
is not great—about one in a hundred—and.the 
expense of the operation will be from $3 to 
$5, which will depend upon the distance the 
operator has to travel, and how many animals 
are to. be operated upon. 





“ Spayed cows are apt to accumulate fat and 
flesh, so that they will become dry much sooner 
than cows not spayed. Still there can be lit- 
tle loss, for a fat cow is always ready for sale. 
These, then, are the objections to spaying 
cows, if objections they may be called. We 
now leave the subject to those who are imme- 
diately interested.” 

We have never heard of any trial being 
made of spayed cows in the dairy districts of 
New York, but have frequently seen state- 
ments of the profits resulting from cows which 
had been spayed in Europe. The question of 
profit is one of considerable importance to the 
dairymen, and we should be glad to see the 
experiment tried on a few animals, at least, to 
fully test its comparative merits. 


Plants in Winter. 

We never see beginnings. We think we 
trace rivers to their sources, but the: first 
trickles among the moss on the mountain side 
are collections of water-drops that have their 
own anterior history. The coy sources of the 
Nile, that have at length rewarded enterprise, 
far back as they lie in those sultry African 
plains, do but represent a stage in the life of 
the immortal stream. The forest, that has 
been venerable for ages, began in acorns and 
tiny seeds, whence derived even the philoso- 
phers can only guess. The shells that inlay 
the wrinkles on the sands, these come tossed 
up, it may be, from some birthplaces that hu- 
man eye has never beheld; it is always some- 
thing in a measure accomplished that we 
obtain; early as we commence our search, 
we always enter late—the year has begun be- 
fore we thought, or could be quick enough to 
watch. So it is with the operations of Divine 
love. Everywhere we are steeped in blessings 





that lie back beyond all meniory of beginning 


or perception of cause. We may learn to ap- 
preciate more fully, and, understanding bet- 
ter, to be more grateful; but, for the first flow 
of them, we must ask of the “ morning stars” 
that “sang together,” and of the “sons of 
God” that “shouted for joy.” The simplest 
throb of pleasure that swells fhe soul in con- 
nectiqn with the good or true, if we will but 
look at ourselves in the light of the recipients 
that we are, is no incident purely of the hour, 
but a result of something your diary does not 
record. Far, far away, in the heavenly era.of 
earnest boyhood, was sown the seed that brings 
forth that pleasant fruit. 
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Take first, as an illustration of this wonder- 
ful winter-life of plants, the little bulb of the 
common garden crocus. At this season, if we 
have not one at hand to dig out of the ground, 
it is easy to procure an example from any seed 
shop. The bulb itself is round, flattened at 
top and bottom, and covered with elegantly 
netted brown coats. Upon the summit are 
elevated several white spires, plump, hard and 
pointed ; and in these, if we dissect carefully, 
will be found all the golden glory that would 
have been unfolded in March and April. The 
petals are there, minute, it is true, but in that 
respect not inferior, in their degree, to kings 
and princes as they lie in their cradles; the 
stamens are fully formed, and stand as the 
principal part of the blossom, and round about 
are tiny, spear-like leaves. Every cluster is 
wrapped separately in transparent clothing, 
and over the whole are strong and opaque 
vestments that protect the precious rudiments 
alike from cold and wet. By degrees the-spires 
grow taller, presently they burst at the tips, 
and eventually the foliage and yellow vases 
peep above the ground. The bees are glad 
when they arrive, and visit them alternately 
with the palm-bloom in the hedges, returning 
from their happy labor all besprinkled with 
the yellow pollen. If a few crocus bulbs be 
placed in a tea-saucer, with a little cotton-wool 
as a foundation, and the saucer be kept con- 
stantly supplied with water, so that the wool 
shall be permanently saturated with wet, the 
spires will open just the same as if in the 
earth, and make even the gloomiest of back 
sitting-rooms cheerful at the dreariest season 
of the year, opening their gay corollas one 
after another. To watch them grow day by 
day is alone a cheerful sight. The more we 
can keep ourselves face to face with the sim- 
ple and pretty little things of nature, bringing 
them into our parlors, nursing them upon our 
mantlepieces, making them companions of our 
solitude, the more truly do we learn to love 
what is grand and noble in the outer world. 
Improving ideas are not got only—not per- 
haps so much—from the contemplation of 
waterfalls, mighty mountains, and extended 
prospects, as from the day-by-day quiet ob- 
servation of the wonderful ways of God in 
the calling forth of a littte flower from its 
nest, and painting it with miraculous hues 
that seem impossible to proceed from dull, cold 
soil.—-Grindon's Plant Life, 





From the Observer and Reporter. 


Dairying, for Cheese-Making, a Success in 
Kentucky. 


When I, in connection with the five Weath- 
ers brothers, embarked in this new and long 
neglected enterprise in our State, we had some 
doubts on various points connected with the 
business, and, with some reluctance, invested 
so largely in it. 

First: We apprehended some difficulty in 
keeping a large body of milk through the 
warm nights of summer; also of curing our 
cheese during the three or four warm months 
here. Thus far we have learned, from old 
mother experience, that these two most ob- 
jectionable features have been and can be over- 
come with a trifling cost to any cheese com- 
pany. : 

Some doubt were expressed in relation to 
finding a market for it. From my short ob- 
servation in the business, I am led to believe 
that two factories, with the capacity of one 
thousand cows each, would not supply the 
Lexington market, say nothing about the re- 
mainder of our State. Then let us here, in 
the asparagus bed of the world, of all grass 
countries the best, manufacture our own cheese 
—thus holding in our own State, under our 
own “vine and fig tree,” the many thousands 
of dollars that are sent North yearly for that 
article, It is a fact beyond refutation that we 
have the natural facilities for conducting this 
business superior to any State in the Union. 
Kentuckians must arise from their quiescent 
state and take lessons on enterprise from our 
sister States North. 

I am now satisfied that, to make a first-class 
article of cheese, like whiskey, pork, and beef, 
it requires a limestone locality. We have 
this, and, in addition, we have the blue grass 
to give it the flavor that nothing else will. 

I have been frequently asked what kind of 
cows I regarded the best for the business. I 
will here give my opinion, based upon expe- 
rience and observation. Early this spring I 
went to the mountains and purchased some 
thirty-six mountain scrubs—and out of that 
number I think we have gotten ten or twelve 
second-rate cows and two first-class milkers. 
The rest of the partners purchased some 
scrubs and succeeded in almost the same ratio. 
Probably it would be well to state what we 
regard a first-class miloh cow. We regard 
them first-class when they give seven gallons 
of strained milk per day; second-class when 
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they give five gallons per day. Now dairy- 
men have. no use for anything but first and 
second-class cows, if they expect to make the 
business profitable. A third-rate cow is only 
fit for the butcher’s knife. 

We have found that nine cases out of ten a 
cow must have weight to give a quantity of 
milk. This the scrub has not got; therefore 
I condemn them for dairy purposes. Neither 
would I recommend the blooded cow; but, 
like most other things, I prefer mediocrity be- 
tween scrub and fine stock. 

I am interrogated almost daily whether or 
not it is likely to pay? I will say, upon this 
point, of all the most interesting and impor- 
tant to know of any new enterprise, that, 
rightly carried on, it will. But, allow me to 
say, it is no child’s play to manage a dairy of 
fifty or one hundred cows. Milking comes 
round twice a day, and must be attended.to; 
and, worst of all, we have it to do on Sunday 
—though this year we have not manufactured 
any cheese on Sunday. I am inclined, with 
this most unfavorable year’s experience, to be- 
lieve it will pay the farmer better than any- 
thing he can do on the farm to keep it con- 
tinually improving. I desire in future to say 
something more on this subject. For the pre- 
sent, I will close by saying to the farmer, don’t 
embark while the storm yet rages, but wait 
for a calm.—J. T. Suave, Secretary of Blue 
Grass Cheese Co. 


26s 


Horse-Power. 

There are two kinds of horse-power, viz: 
the actual and nominal. The actual horse- 
power of a steam engine is a term that ex- 
presses the quantity of work which it performs 
in some interval of time, such as a sécond, a 
minute, or an hour. There have been numer- 
ous computations by engineers of the average 
power of horses, and their results differ greatly 
in consequence of the variance under which 
the strength of the horses were applied. 
Thus, Watt based his calculations on the work 
of the powerful draught horses employed at 
the London breweries, and found it equivalent 
to 38,000 foot-pounds per minute (a foot-pound 
being the amount of power which it expended 
in raising a pound weight one foot high.) 

Again, D’Aubuisson estimated the work 
done by averaged sized horses in hoisting ma- 
chines, at the mines at Freiberg, working 8 
hours in 24, in two relays of four hours each, 








at 16,440 foot-pounds per minute—a result a 
trifle less than one-half the result of Watt’s 
calculations; while Desaguliers made an esti- 
mate of 44,000 foot-pounds per minute, un- 
der similar conditions as to the duration of 
work. Smeaton’s estimate was 22,000 the 
foot-pounds, and Tredgold’s 27,500 foot- 
pounds per minute. The results of Watt’s 
calculations have been adopted by engineers, 
hence we see that the term horse-power as ap- 
plied to the steam engine does not always 
show the number of horses which it would 
take to do an equivalent amount of work, hut 
that it expresses an amount of work, equivalent 
to 38,000 foot-pounds per minute for each 
horse-power. It is also a very unsatisfactory 
term when employed to represent the power 
of an engine—that is, the amount of work 
which it is capable of doing in a certain time 
—for it is apparent that the power will vary 
with the pressure of steam employed, and also 
with the velocity of tlie piston or “piston 
speed.” A small steam cylinder of great 
strength may be worked with a great pressure 
of steam, and consequently do much more 
work in the same time than another engine 
less strongly built, but having the same cylin- 
der capacity, and the same piston speed. 
Again, if we have two engines exactly alike 
but supplied with fly-wheels of different di- 
ameters, with belts passing over them, it will 
be found that the engine with the smallest 
wheel can be made to drive machinery which 
the engine with the larger wheel could not start, 
although the pressure on the piston in each 
engine was exactly the same; and it will also 
be found that the engine with the smaller 
wheel can drive the same machinery faster 
than the one with larger wheel, provided 
there is a sufficient supply of steam. Thus, 
the power of one engine is much greater than 
the other, although they are exactly alike, 
with the exception of the fly-wheels, by simply 
increasing its piston speed. In order to 
calculate the actual horse-power of an engine, 
it is necessary to know the piston speed, that 
is, the number of feet through which the 
piston passes in some interval of time, such as 
a minute, and the mean oY average pressure 
upon the piston during the same interval of 
time. The product of these two quantities is 
the power exerted by the engine during the 
above interval of time, expressed in foot- 
pounds, and this quantity divided by the num- 
ber of foot-pounds which it requires to make 
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a horse-power in the same enterval of time, 
wil) be the horse-power exerted by the engine. 

In regard to the two kinds of horse-power, 
nominal and actual, it may be mentioned that 
both are useful ; but that they are not intended 
for the same purpose. The actual horse-power 
is a scientific expression for the performance 
of ati engine, and the nominal horse-power is 
a commercial unit by which engines may be 
bought and sold, and it expresses the capacity 
of the cylinder—Am. Artisan. 


The Lavender Fields of Michigan. 

Surrey may be said to have almost a mo- 
nopoly of the lavender trade; and the quan- 
tity grown in the county may be guessed from 
the fact that some 6000 acres of ground are 
devoted to ita culture alone. Kent grows 
hardly any, and Cambridgeshire and Hertford- 
shire are but unpretending rivals. We ought 
to mention here that lavender is now more 
extensively grown in the neighborhood of 
Carshalton and on the Epsom Downs than at 
Mitcham even, but of course they are at a 
greater distance from town. It is planted in 
November, in slips from the old roots, and 
will stand without removal from two to four 
year's, being fed with the ordinary farm-yard 
manure. It is very susceptible of injury from 
frost or heavy rain, and much havoc has been 
made with this year’s crop from both of these 
causes. It is generally admitted by those whose 
recollections date a long time back, that the 
crops nowadays are nothing like so abundant 
as they used to be, which is, perhaps, owing 
to the partial exhaustion of the soil and con- 
sequent weakening of the plants. Of course, 
this and the increasing importation of French 
oil must have very sensibly affected the trade, 
but the English oil is considered so superior 
for most purposes, that it must always rule 
the market. The lavender-water, after the oil 
has been extracted, is given to the men asa 
perquisite, and sold by them at something like 
sixpence a gallon. It is reaped with a saw- 
edged sickle by hand, put there and then into 
mats, and carried direct to the still. The pro- 
cess, therefore, is extremely simple, and bears 
no comparison to that of hop-picking, the 
gayest of all harvest gatherings. Still the 
lavender fields, when in full bloom, are a glo- 
rious sight, and have a charm peculiarly their 


own. Whichever way the eye may wander, 
field after field is spread out in {nterminable 
beauty,.and ‘ite effect, not easily forgotten, ‘is 
worth remembering.— Country . 








Roads and Road Making 

D. C. Richmond, the noted fruit man near 
Sandusky, who has traveled a great deal in 
both hemispheres, writes to the Register con- 
cerning roads: 

We are getting waked up in our town about 
foad matters, and it is high time, for one is 
likely to break his neck, wagon or something 
else if he travels on them. 

Perhaps the best roads and drives are in 
and around Paris. In their construction, they 
first drain them, and then lay down a heavy 
superstructure of large flat stones, and cover 
them with small stones; then, with a heavy 
coat of fine flint and large gravel, which they 
moisten and roll down with a heavy iron 
roller, until it becomes perfectly solid and 
smooth, so that a carrlage-tire will not even 
make a mark on it. 

The roads in England are smoothed out 
something like our railroads, and graded so 
that a span of horses will take the usual load of 
two tons on them with ease. The culverts 
are all arched with stone and made durable. 
They lay a heavy bed of large flat stone lap- 
ped one on another, something like a lapped 
furrow slice, then cover with smaller stone, 
then with a gravel coat or broken stone of 
small‘size. These roads never cut through. 

Very firm roads are made in Central Park, 
by laying down a heavy, body of all kinds of 
stone, and putting on a thick coat of fine gravel 
and rolling down smooth; when it cuts up, 
they harrow it over and wet it, and again roll 
down smooth. My opinion is that the best 
and cheapest way of making our country roads 
is to lay down a heavy bed of large flat lime- 
stone, similar to the English mode, about 
twelve feet in width on the right hand side of 
the road going to town, and then ‘put a heavy 
coating of flinty stone, broken fine, and cover 
with a good coat of common sand. Then-on 
the left side throw: up with a scraper a dirt 
road some fifteen or sixteen feet in width. 
The dirt will be the best in a dry time, and 
the stone best in a wet time; besides, it will 
save the wear of the stone road, which wears 
most in dry weather, as it is cut into dust and 
blown away.’ 

We ought to-construct a small piece of this 
road every year, and it need not be very expen- 
sive; it can be. made after harvest, when we 
are not very busy. I know that in our own 
district, if the township will furnish the stone, 
we will turn out and ‘haul them free, and 1 
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suppose other districts will do the same. It 
is only about one-third of the roads in our 
townships that require stone at all, the other 
part is sound and needs only to be thrown up 
well and the water drained off; the draining 
of our land will pay for that. Our roads will 
then be growing better instead of worse, and 
it will be a good investment, and I think we 
shall be satisfied with it. I have long claimed 
that the plan of filling the holes with stone 
was bad; it may do well for the present, but 
in the end it will make two holes instead of 
one, and then you can never use the long road 
scraper to advantage. 


The long road scraper will do more work 
than ten men, and make a splendid road in 
dry weather, and should be oftener used. 


About the worst feature in the construction 
of our roads, is the practice of working them 
only once a year, and then never thinking of 
them again, no matter how bad they get. We 
ought to have more or less work on them 
throughout the entire season, for it is much 
less work to fill a small mud-hole than to fill 
a large one. In Europe they put men on the 
road when it is necessary. As soon as the 
rut is seen it is filled immediately by broken 
stone, large heaps of which are kept lying 
along the road ready for use. Our dirt roads 
should have a broad base, and the ditch should 
not be too close to the road, well drained, 
and then the road will dry off. When the 
ditch is too close to the road the capilliary at- 
traction will always keep the road moist. 





The Field of Invention. 

The field of invention and discovery ap- 

pears boundless, and it will continue until 
‘ man is master of all the qualities and capa- 
bilities of nature and science. As it may be 
asserted that the capabilities of nature will 
never be fully comprehended, s0 may we af- 
firm that there is no limit to the field in which 
the inventor Jabors. Astonishing as has been 
the progress of the present century, it has but 
formed stepping stones to the future, and an 
opening for more magnificent discoveries and 
greater inventions which are to be brought 
forth; they in turn will serve their purpose 
and form a basis for stil] greater devolpments. 

Although the present and future genera- 
tions may carefully glean the field of inven- 
tion and gather good harvests, yet we may 
imagine, and truly too, that the greatest 





sheaves are not yet gathered, but are beyond 
the reach of the present age, and are to be 
gathered by those who are to labor in the 
great field of the future. 


Invention is unlimited. The discovery of a 
principle, the application of a combination, is 
like a grain of seed sown on good ground, 
which will bring forth many fold; so can in- 
vention be multiplied by invention, each 
having for its base some application, in a 
greater or less degree, of the parent principle 
or combination. The generations which pre- 
ceded us wondered at their progress; we often 
stop and marvel at our own, and we may well 
suppose that the tuture will be no less prolific 
in the birth of wonders which will be the 
admiration of that age. They too, in their 
turn, will pass away and be considered tame 
and spiritless by a subsequent generation. 
The appliances and applications which are 
now with us so popular and so essential, may 
then be discarded and not even in use; our 
economical motors may then be regarded as 
unprofitable,'and wholly unsuited to the time. 

In no country was there ever a greater 
field for invention and a better prospect for 
reward or benefit being derived from such in- 
vention than in our own, and at the present 
time, and certainly no country has ever been 
so prolific in wonderful and useful inventions. 
We see nearly every person directly or indirect- 
ly interested in thousands of useful appliances 


_for which there is a demand. New wants are 


daily developing which a little time ago were 
unheeded, swelling the demands upon the 
energies of the Jaborer who toils in the un- 
limited field of invention.—American Artisan. 





2. 
7oe— 


A WRENCH—ITs VALVE.—Few farmers or 
owners of wagons and carriages appreciate 
the value of this little instrument—a wrench 
—and, failing to do so, foot many a costly 
bill in needless repairs and new purchases. 
You cannot allow one part of machinery to 
work loose from its fastenings without injury 
to all the rest. At Jeast once a month, every 
nut and bolt in the running gears of a wagon 
or carriage should be ‘examined and tested 
with a wrench, By this precaution, the car- 
riage will be preserved and accidents avoided. 
So important is this,that artillery officers are 
compelled to report to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment how often the nuts are turned up on ar- 
tillery carriages,— Kansas Farmer, 
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y Bronze Turkeys. 

We find in the “ Practical Farmer” the fol- 
lowing description of this kind of turkey: 

They have been greatly in demand the past 
few years; and as frequent inquiry is made of 
us, we may state that their origin is a cross of 
our domestic with the wild turkey. They are 
much sought for because they derive from the 
wild stock— 

First. Greatly increased size. We have 
known the male to reach from thirty to forty 
pounds each; and one is spoken of at the re- 
cent exhibition of the New York Agricultural 
Society, which weighed forty-six pounds, mak- 
ing a good Christmas dinrfer for an ordinary 
family. Well authenticated accounts speak of 
single birds having reached fifty-six pounds 
each. 

Second. The Bronze turkeys also undoubt- 
edly derive from their wild parentage greatly 
increased hardiness. Every one who has 
raised turkeys knows the difficulty of rearing 
them for the first two months. They are the 
most helpless of poultry, say up to three 
months old, suffering in various ways—from 
madden changes of weather, from wet grass, 
too early or too late exposure mornings and 
evenings, and also from injudicious feeding. 
The turkey-hen is a very poor nurse, and 
seems to have far less of the maternal instincts 
than the common hen. She drags her young 
after her, through high wet grass, with her 
long stride frequently crushing one to death, 
but never looking or seeming to care; and if 
on setting out on a morning jaunt with ten or 
twelve young ones, she comes back with only 
one, she does not seem the least disconcerted 
but takes the matter as coolly as a defeated 
politician. The turkey-hen, perhaps, has very 
little brains, or she would not be so foolish as 
she is. It is undoubtedly best to confine her 
for a few weeks after hatching, in the yard, or 
perhaps still better, to raise the brood under 
ahen. It is generally admitted that the young 
Bronze turkeys stand many more hardships 
that the common breed, and a much larger 
percentage are reared. 

Third. A preference is given to this va- 
riety on account of the greater tenderness of 


flesh which is admitted to be characteristic of |- 


the wild bird. 

Bronze turkeys are so called, because, with 
a prevailing black color or ground, there is 
often a very distinct bronze or copper hue, 
showing to advantage especially in strong 





sunlight. They ‘are often, however, entirely 
black, and vary so much that color can hardly 
be relied on as a test of purity. One of the 
largest we ever saw weighed forty pounds, 
and was quite light in color. Black, however, 
with the bronze shading, is most sought after. 





Rose Crop. 

Mr. Blunt, the British Vice-Consul at Adri- 
anople, in his report to the.Foreign Office this 
year, gives an account of the rose fields of the 
neighborhood of Adrianople, extending over 
12,000 or 14,000 acres, and supplying by far 
the most important source of wealth in the 
district. The season for picking the roses is 
from the latter part of April to the early part 
of June; and at sunrise the plains look like a 
vast garden full of life and fragrance, with 
hundreds of Bulgarian boys and girls gather- 
ing the flowers into baskets and sacks, the air 
impregnated with the delicious scent, and the 
scene enlivened by songs, dancing,and music. 
It is estimated that the rose districts of Ad- 
rianople produced in the season of 1865 about 
700,000 miscals of attar of roses (the miscal 
being one and a half drachms), the price 
averaging rather more than 3s. per miscal. If 
the weather is cool in spring, and there are 
cépious falls of dew and occasional showers, 
the crops prosper, and an abundant yield of 
oil is secured. The season in 1866 was so 
favorable that eight okes of petals (less than 
23 Ibs.), and-in some cases seven okes, yielded 
amiscal of oil. If the weather is very hot and 
dry, it takes double that quantity of petals. 
The culture of the rose does not entail much 
trouble or expense, Land is cheap and mod- 
erately taxed. In a favorable season a donum 
(40 paces square) will cultivated, will produce 
1,000 okes of petals or 100 miscals of oil 
valued at 1,500 piasters; the expenses would 
be about 540 piasters—management of the 
land 55; tithe 150; picking 75; extraction 
260—leaving a net profit of 960 piasters, or 
about £8 11s. An average crop generally 
gives 5 per donum clear of all expenses. The 
oil is extracted from the petals by the ordi- 
nary process of distillation. The attar is bought 
up for foreign markets, to which it passes 
through Constantinople and Smyrna, where 
it.is generally dispatched to. undergo the pro- 
cess of adulteration, with sandal-wood and 
other oils... It is said that in London the Ad- 
rianople attar finds a readier sale when it is 
adulterated than when it is genuine—Drug- 
gists’ Circular. pee , ; 
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Our Young Men. 

We give the following extract from Gov- 
ernor Bowie’s excellent inaugural address, 
relating to agricultural matters, and commend 
especially to the attention of the young men of 
Maryland and the South the remarks addressed 
to them. No man can give such advice with 
better grace than the Governor elect. Born 
to position and wealth, he had all the excuse 
that any one can have for leading a life of 
ease and idleness, yet he has been full of 
energy and enterprise and has fairly won the 
honorable distinction to which he has attained. 

Let our young men take hold with their 
hands and go to work as true men should, on 
their paternal acres and at their old homes. 
Let them look neither to “the ends of the 
e uth” nor to the big cities, for places of profit, 
hut take hold where God has put them and do 


His work there: 


“The demands of agriculture, upon which 
all the other great interests of the country 
depend, require that the disturbance and dis- 
order of the labor system of the Southern and 
Middle States shall be diverted back from the 
field of politics and vicious idleness into which 
the freedmen have been inclined, to the steady 
pursuits of productive industry. Thousands 
of acres of the best lands of the country are 
lying uncultivated and unproductive, and 
mines of wealth which the great agricultural 
staples would produce lost, not because of 
the scarcity of laborers, but because they have 
been seduced from their patient habits of 
industry by the introduction of politics among 
them, and by the outrageous support of them 





in idleness and vice by freedmen’s bureaus 
and government employment, which has no 
relief or occupation even for the widows and 
orphans of the war unless of sable hue. 

“ As an agriculturist myself, this labor ques- 
tion is to me one of great interest ; and whilst 
I would compel the idle freedman to become 
& producer instead of a consumer, I would 
commend to the young men of Maryland, as 
of the South, the necessity of themselves 
seizing hold of agricultural as they did of 
warlike implements, if they would not see 
their ancestral acres pass into other and 
strangers hands, The intelligent, directing 
labor of the owner of the land is essential to 
the changed system which must needs occur 
in ouragriculture; and let no one be deterred 
by a foolish pride, but rather let him be im- 
pelled to act by the conviction that labor is as 
honorable and much more remunerative in 
the creative as in the destructive arts. 

“What we in Maryland, as in the South, 
most need is immigration. Immigration in- 
creases population, and with it wealth. Let 
our efforts be to attract capital, energy and 
industry, by every political and social facility 
and courtesy. Let every desirable new-comer 
receive a full, frank and cordial welcome, and 
no one be ostracised because of sectional 
animosities. Soon they will be absorbed in 
our own population, imbued with our own 
habits and ideas, and with our own young 
men, who will not desert their State, build up 
our waste places, and make the land of Mary- 
land to blossom as the rose. No fairer spot 
on earth can claim their attention, if they 
only evince the will and the energy for her 
development.” 





(The excellent paper of Dr. Dadd, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, on Cattle Typhus, is worthy 
of special attention at a time when our State 
is seriously threatened with this scourge. The 
disease is supposed to exist in greater or less 
degree around Baltimore, and demands the 
closest scrutiny, and the greatest care, to pre- 
vent its spreading through the State. 


26e 





Drying the Sweet Potato.—Attention is called 
to the communication of Mr. Francis H. Smith 
upon this topic. It is one of much import- 
ance. A specimen of the potato dried by this 
process has been left with us for inspection. 
It is hard as candy, but preserves its true 
flavour. 














Lyset 
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Report of the Superintendent of Labor and 
Agriculture —Dr. Wm. 8. McPherson, Super- 
intendent of Labor and Agricplture of Mary- 
land, has addressed a lengthy communication 
to the General Assembly, giving his views as 
to the proper mode of organizing his depart- 
ment. We have only room, on receiving the 
Report, to give the concluding recommenda- 
tions for the action of the Legislature : 


“First. A bill to promote immigration, 
embracing a practicable and comprehensive 
plan of action, and providing the means and 
prescribing the forms for its execution. 

Second. A bill transferring the custody of 
the public buildings to this department, and 
confiding to it all the duties essential for their 
preservation and repairs. 

Third. A bill providing for the inspection 
of artificial fertilizers, and which will afford 
to our agriculturists the guaranty of an ef- 
fectual scientific supervision of this depart- 
ment. 

Fourth. A law providing for the collection 
of a tax per bushel upon oysters. 

Fifth. A bill to complete the organization 
of the departments. 

He suggests that there should be at least 
one assistant superintendent, and such clerical 
aid as may be required; also a skillful and 
industrious chemist (if such a law is passed) 
with some subordinate colaborers. The pro- 
posed oyster law would require at least that 
two vessels should be employed, under capa- 
ble and responsible officers. He proposes to 
establish his office in Baltimore city, and as 
a bill has already been introduced to purchase 
a building in that city for the use of the 
State, it might be well, he says, to provide in 
it ample room for his department.” 


{The admirable communication, “What 
is good farming,” comes from a section where 
the question is practically answered. -Our 
correspondent has our thanks for this favour, 
and our good wishes for more like it. 








(tGe"Dr. Stewart has our thanks for the 
result of his valuable experiments. See 
“ Rational Agriculture.” 


o. 





Our CoRRESPONDENTS.— We hope our cor- 
respondents, Dr. Lee, Mr. Hansen, 8. B. F., 
and others, have not deserted us. Their fa- 
vors are alwaye welcome. 





Fraud in Packing Tobacco. 


We give the extract below from the Tobacco 
Leaf, a publication in New York, claiming to 
represent the tobacco interests of the country. 

About a year ago, it was stated in some of 
the papers, that a planter in Anne Arundel 
county, had sent tobacco to market which 
was found to contain stones and rubbish, mak- 
ing a considerable percentage of the weight of 
a hogshead. We thought then that the name 
of the planter should have been published, and 
that he and others subject to a like temptation 
should have been warned that such an act is 
precisely the same in principle as stealing and 
pocket picking. 

That such “a system of false packing has 
become the rule rather than the exception 
during the Jast two seasons,” as is here stated, 
we take leave to treat as a calumny until there 
is further evidence of it. It would argue a 
state of morals in our agricultural community 
which we do not believe to exist, and would 
convict our sworn Inspectors of something 
much worse than mere carelessness. 


It is worthy of remark that both the author 
of the Liverpool Circular and the editor who 
published it, treat facts, which if true, are ut- 
terly disgraceful, as only impolitic and impru- 
dent, and mildly suggest the wise saw that, 
“honesty is the best policy.” 


Let policy be preached indeed, as the only 
argument that can reach the heart of a thief. 
It is enough we think for our Maryland 
planters that such a practice is disreputable, 
more than enough that it is wrong. Here is 
the extract : 

“Complaints of false packing in Maryland 
tobacco come to us in several recent Liverpool 
circulars. Says a foreign broker: ‘We have 
lately had occasion to examine at the scale 
several lots of Maryland, and we think it right 
to direct the attention of shippers to the injury 
done to their interests and property by the 
system of false packing, which has become the 
rule rather than the exception during the last 
twoseasons, but especially in the imports of this 
year. We find not only common heated leaf 
mixed throughout what otherwise would be 
good,useful tobacco, but in many instances that 
sand,stalks and rubbish are thrown in,or rather 
packed in, (as there is an cvident attempt at 
concealment,) and this to an extent sometimes 
exceeding one cwt. per hhd. It is now fre- 
quently necessary to completely repack a 
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hogshead of Maryland before it can be stamped 
and offered for sale. We trust something may 
be done to put a stop to such an injurious 
system, otherwise the result will be that 
manufacturers will discontinue the use of 
this hitherto favorite growth.’ The hope of 
the Liverpool broker cannot but be heartily 
echoed by every honest Maryland planter. 
Such practices may for awhile enhance profits, 
but cannot in the end but prove deleterious to 
the best interests of those encouraging them. 

In the long run, and in every department of 
trade and industry, ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ 
and cheating is a losing game.” 

N. B. Since writing the above, we have 
reliable information of the fact that.a single 
stone weighing forty-two pounds was taken 
last year from a hogshead of tobacco when 
opened for inspection at ware house No. 3, 
and we have the name of the person to whom 
the tobacco belonged.— Hd. Farmer. 





Connecticut Tobacco —A correspondent in 
Chesterfield county, Va., wishes to be advised 
as to planting Connecticut tobacco instead of 
the kinds used in Virginia. 

In reply to several queries he makes, as to 
size, distance of planting, &c., we have to say 
that we have no personal knowledge of the 
peculiar qualities of this tobacco, but infer 
them from numerous statements that have 
fallen under our observation. 

The Connecticut tobacco grows very large, 
but whether this is its natural habit, or owing 
to the mode of treatment, we cannot say. It 
sells also at a very high price per pound, in- 
dicating superior quality as well as great 
weight. Whether this is owing to the char- 
.acter of the plant or the soil we do not know. 
The crops are said to yield from 1500 to 2200 
Ibs. per acre, but are grown upon the rieh 
lands of the Connecticut Valley, very highly 
manured. Possibly our own kinds would ap- 
proximate these on land of the same quality 
with the same sort of manuring. 

Manured in this way and growing to such 
size, the distance of planting must be increased 
to not less than three feet six inches each way. 

The seasons in the region where it is grown 
being much shorter than in Virginia, we should 
expect this tobacco to be of quicker growth 
and-earlier ripening habit than ours. 

In conclusion, we cannot advise our corres- 
pondents to make his whole crop of this, but 
think it is worth trying. 





Book Table. 

DeBow’s Review —This able Southern re- 
view maintains its high character. The arti- 
cles in the January number are: I. Party 
Purposes and Personal Political Designs asso- 
ciated with the recent Popular Election. II. 
Oratory a Fine Art. III. Effects of Radical- 
ism. IV. Recollection of Mexico. V. Gen’l 
U.S. Grant. VI. Agriculture of Missouri.— 
Department of Agriculture—of Commerce— 
of Mining—of Manufactures, &c. 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser, issued 
quarterly from the office of “All Nurseries in 
One,” 37 Park Row, N. York. The design of 
this publication is to advertise a universal 
agency, through which Trees, Plants, &c. 
from all nurseries in the country may be fur- 
nished. It contains much useful horticultural 
matter. 


The Prairie Farmer Annual, Agricultural 
and Horticultural.—This is an annual issued 
from the office of that valuable agricultural 
journal, the Prairie Farmer. It has good 
essays on various agricultural topics. Price 
25 cents. 





North British Review—American reprint by 
the Leonard Scott Publishing House, 140 Ful- 
ton street, N. York. Contents of December 
No.—Relations of Heathenism and Judaism 
with Christianity—Modern Provencial Poems 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson—The Natural His- 
tory of Morals—The Military Systems of Eu- 
rope—Population—Italy in 1867—The Social 
Sores of Britain. 


The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs for 1868.—We omitted accidentally to 
notice last month this excellent little manual, 
edited by the veteran J. J. Thomas, and issued 
from the office of the Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, 140 engravings. Price 30 cents 
per copy. It is worthy of our very worthy 
contemporary, and that is a great deal to say. 
Indeed the same amount of really useful agri- 
cultural matter can hardly be found within 
the same compass. 





J. M. Thorburn & Co's Annual Descriptive 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 
for 1868.—Mailed free on application to No. 
15 John street, New York—contains full lists, 
with prices, and modes of planting and culti- 
vating every variety. 
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Second Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction —We are indebted 
to the Superintendent, Rev. Dr.Van Bokkelin, 
for a copy of this report, but received it too 
late to allow further notice than to say we 
have read it with great interest, and commend 
it heartily to the attention of every one who 
has any concern for the educational interests 
of the State. Much has been said against the 
school system, and much prejudice has been 
excited in the minds of those who have not 
had the opportunity to inform themselves as 
to its workings. All such persons owe it to 
themselves and the community, to read care- 
fully this report, and to give its array of facts 
and figures the candid consideration which 
they challenge. 

“To what extent this school system has 
been a failure,” says the report, “let the record 
decide. It is placed before the citizens of the 
State that they may determine whether their 
agents in this important work merit commen- 
dation or rebuke. No favour is asked but 
that which an ingenuous public is prompt to 
grant—a fair trial and a verdict according to 
the facts.” 


The New Electic—A Monthly Magazine of 
Select Literature—We are in receipt of Jan- 
uary and February numbers of this very 
handsome and valuable Electic and heartily 
commend it to support as a Baltimore publi- 
cation. We shall give it further notice here- 
after. 

Subscription price $4 a year in advance— 
Address the New Hlectic 49 Lexington street 
Baltimore. Contents of February number, 
Music and Architecture~—Aunt Anastasia on 
Society—Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne— 
A City Apologue—Phineas Finn—Democracy 
Carlyle and Whitman—Ireland for the Irish— 
The Companionship of Books—The Comedy 
of Convocation—-Scientific—-Reviews—-Re- 
cent Publication—Miscellany—Editorial. A 
hundred and twenty-five pages from the best 
English Reviews and Magazines. 


Catalogue of Fruit and Genuine Field and 
Garden Seeds—Amateur’s Price List of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, Small 
Fruits, &c. Edw’d J. Evans & Co., Cen- 
tral Nurseries, York, Pa. 


Descriptive Outalogue of Small Fruits and 
other Plants cultivated and for sale at Bellevue 
Avenue Nursery, Hamnionton, N. J., by Wm. 
F. Bassett. Address as above for copy. 





The Southern Querterly Review. 

We must acknowledge while we lament 
the weakness, that has characterised the efforts 
of Southern writers to vindicate the Southern 
cause. It would be an ungracious task to 
point out the failures, but do they mot run 
through every department of literature? 
Poems, novels, histories—what hope is there, 
except perhaps for a very few, that they will 
live beyond the life time of readers whose hearts 
thrill at the mere names of the persons and 
places that they deal with? And this, while 
the writers of the North fill the world with 
their story, weave it into almost every line 
that they write, and, worst of all, make books 
of a literary merit so much greater, that they 
gain a hearing from those who drop with 
something worse than indifference the works 
of our well-meaning defenders. It seemed 
that the loved heroes of the South were to 
go down to posterity under all this load of 
slander, or, at best, to be forgotten like those 
who “ fuere—ante Agamemnon.” m 

Let Southern men rejoice then, that the 
“Southern Quarterly Review” has assumed 
the office of Vindicator. Every successive 
number gives assurance that here at least are 
efforts that will make men listen, and writings 
that will live to be read when their minds 
are cool for impartial judgment. 

That we should enjoy watching the process 
while his sledge-hammer logic crushes those 
who have ruined and maligned our friends is 
natural; nor can- we be expected to judge our 
defender severely, if he is merciless some- 
times, and belabors his adversary after he has 
struck him down; or if he gives something 
less of courtesy than is prescribed by the or- 
dinary Jaws of literary warfare. 

When Northern writers know that there is 
such a critic at work—and even The Round 
Table has only this week become aware of 
the existence of this Review—men like Dr. 
Draper, who have a name to lose, will scarcely 
risk such a scathing as he gets in the January 
number, even for the pleasure of misrepre- 
senting “The Lost Cause” and those who 
fought for it. 

Of course the “Southern Quarterly” docs 
not confine itself to the great question of 
right between North and South, though that 
appears in very many of the articles; being a 
question still of paramount importance and 
interest for those who care to know not only 
who was successful, but who was right. In 
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the last number, Natural History, Literature, 
Ethics, Practical Science and History proper 
have their turn, and are so handled as to ex- 
act from an honest but wondering Northern 
critic (Zhe Round Table) a tribute to their 
“cleverness, vivacity, intensity of thought, 
elegant scholarship” and “wealth of other 
sterling qualities.” 





HANDSOME CATALOGUE.— We have received 
from Rochester, New York, “ Vick’s illustra- 
ted Catalogue and Floral Guide fur 1868,” 
comprising ninety-six pages of beautifully 
printed letter press. In this work, which is 
profusely illustrated, accurate descriptions are 
given of all the leading floral treasures of the 
world, with plain and full directions for sow- 
ing seed, transplanting and after culture. Mr. 
Vick owns a small farm of thirty-three acres 
in the suburbs of the city of Rochester, which 
is almost exclusively used for growing flowers 
for seed. 


= 

MILLDALE, Warren Co., Va., Jan. 8, 1868. 
Editors of American Farmer : 

GENTLEMEN: Please give us in your next 
issue of the Furmer the best mode for liming, 
and whether it ought to be sown upon wheat 
in the spring where there will be some clover 
seed. Most resp’y, B. G. A. 


There is no better time to sow lime than 
now, and no better period, perhaps, in the 
course of cropping than on the wheat in the 
ground, where clover is to be sown. Only, 
avoid sowing, very near the time that the 
clover seed should be sprouting, lime not well 
slaked. The best condition in which to sow 
the lime, is when it has fallen to a fine powder 
from slaking, and before it has a chance to 
become lumpy.—Ebs. 








LovIsvI11E, Ky., Dec. 17, 1867. 
Editor American Farmer : 

Dear Srr: I have a recipe for the cure of 
hog-cholera, which I wish to introduce into 
your State, if the disease is now prevailing 
there—If you will be so kind as to inform me 
whether the disease is now prevalent to any 
extent, I will forward some packages for trial— 
It has been tried in many cases in this State 
and in Indiana, and the testimonials are all 


strong in its favor. Very respectfully, 
Jon. R. Wano. 


———__ ee —_—_ 


Buckwheat.—Answer to our North Carolina 
correspondent next month. 





“New FRANCE” IN THE SoutH— Wine, 
Silk, Upland Rice and other things—Will cor- 
respondents, who can, help us to answer satis- 
tactorily our friend who writes the following. 

In the matter of hops, there is not much of 
experience in this latitude, but we will gather 
the needed information from reliable sources 
for future numbers. Sce another page: 


Co.umsi,, S. C., Jan. 10, 1868. 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

GENTLEMEN : As the era of “planting” has 
passed away, and we must all become “ far- 
mers,” prudent men are casting about them 
in search of profitable crops, which may be 
produced, if need be, by theirown hands. An 
old friend of mine tells me that highland rice 
will produce considerably more upon fresh 
pine uplands than corn, for several years. It 
is then apt to be taken by the grass throatwise 
and choked to death. Rice will, therefore, on 
our uplands, if carefully cultivated, give a 
larger yield than corn. This cereal is grown 
upon highlands.in China and Hindostan, as 
well-as upon the alluviums of the great rivers. 

The morus multicaulis grows luxuriantly 
throughout the South, and silk can be made 
here. South Carolina was first settled by the 
French, and industry and thrift may yet be 
able to weave and work up the rich bless- 
ings of a benificent Providence—a fertile soil 
breathed upon by a genial climate—into the 
splendor of silk, and vintages “full of the 
warm South,” to make it a New France. 

Why, too, may not the hop culture flourish 
here? Let light flow from your instructive 
pen. Tell us about the hop—all about it, and 
by.and by, we would hear what you have to 
say about the silk-worm and the mulberry. 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
Wo. PINKNEY STARKE. 


("Hiram W. Keefer, while at work in a 
hay press, at Cocymans Hollow, N. York, got 
into the box to arrange some part of it, when 
it closed upon him and pressed him to death. 
His body was flattened to less than four inckes 
in thickness. 








(§~Mr. A. Hoover, of Lockport, Indiana, 
counted the kernels on an eighteen-rowed ear 
of corn, which weighed a pound and two 
ounces, and found them to amount to 1142 
sound and plump grains. Some, a thousand 
fold. 
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For the ** American Farmer.”? 
Good Farming; what is it? 

The constituents of all soils, excepting what 
are termed alluvial, are derived, for the most 
part, from the earth upon which the soils lie. 

Alluvial soils are the detritus and decayed 
matter which has been washed down from 
high places by floods and streams, or cast up 
along the shores of seas, lakes or rivers.— 
These may, and often do, remain in the low 
places on which they were deposited. But 
alluvial soils are found also lying in elevated 
positions, upon formations whose position was 
in some past period of time low, but which 
has been elevated or heaved up by a convul- 
sion of nature, carrying up the alluvial on it. 
Such a soil is not derived from the substratum 
upon which it lies, but from another and per- 
haps distant source, and therefore may have 
none, or but few, of the constituents of the 
substratum rock in its composition. 

If a soil is not alluvial, as said above, it will 
be found to consist of mineral or earthy mat- 
ters, such as sand, and particles of rock or 
stones, in various stages of chemical change 
and of mechanical disintegration, and also of 
vegetable matter, in various stages of decom- 
position; and its natural fertility will be de- 
pendent upon the composition and variety of 
the mineral matter (which are the disinte- 
grated and dissolved rock upon which the soil 
lies) which exist in it. Some of these mine- 
ral matters contain constituents which are 
possessed of highly fertilizing qualities, and 
the constituents of others are deficient or al- 
together devoid of fertility. 

Soils, then, may be said to contain within 
themselves the elements of their own fertility, 
and good farming consists, in so eliminating 
or setting free these elements of fertility, as 
to render them available to the plant, and thus 
bringing the soil into a self-sustaining condi- 
tion; keeping up, as it were, its condition, 
without being forced to seek elsewhere than 
on the farm for manure. 

Wheat, which contains phosphates and si- 
lex, besides other mineral matters, is produced 
on virgin soils, without the aid of artificial 
manures. Whence does it obtain these mat- 
ters? It can obtain them only from the soil. 

The best farmer then, will so manipulate his 
soil by mechanical and other processes, as to 
cause their fertilizing elements to be rapidly 
converted into a condition which is available 
to the plant. 





The most successful and thrifty farmer re- 
lies for his manure chiefly upon his own farm. 
He understands from long observation the na- 
ture of the soil which he operates, and he di- 
rects his manipulations and method of farming. 
in the direction most conducive to that end. 

The object of the agriculturist is, or should 
be, to work with profit, and not with loss. A 
rich city farmer may obtain for a few years 
enormous crops, and may, at great expense, 
procure, by means of the paid judgment of 
others, high bred stock; but to enable us to 
arrive at a just conclusion concerning his 
farming, he should exhibit both sides of his 
account to the agricultural society when he 
competes for a premium; and he should also 
state whether his farm land has been improved 
in tilth and fertility, during his occupancy, by 
his management. Good farming is a question 
in which the pocket is interested. Even five 
or six or ten years is hardly sufficient to test 
the question, whether the owner is a good far- 
mer or not—for, in forming a judgment, we 
must extend our observations over a long 
series of years. 

The best mode of judging this question is 
to observe a well known district of country, 
and compare its present condition with its 
past, going back some fifteen or twenty years 
or more; and should we find a marked im- 
provement in the fertility and productiveness 
of the farms of this district—in the buildings, 
the fences, the roads, and the health and com- 
fort of its inhabitants, then we may fairly con- 
clude that a good system of farming has been 
there pursued. 

I cannot better illustrate the view I have 
long taken on this question, than by a refer- 
ence to the district of country in Chester 
county, in this State, lying on the Brandywine, 
just above and below its fork, in the vicinity 
of the Brandywine battle-field. There are 
many farms of two hundred acres or more in 
that district, which thirty or forty years ago 
were bare of herbage and exhausted by briars 
and cing-foil, scarcely worth fencing; with 
the most uncomfortable buildings, the land 
scarce capable of maintaining the most wretch- 
ed stock, and producing a bare sufficiency for 
the maintenance of their owners; but where 
at this time are to be seen large and commodi- 
ous buildings, the most luxuriant crops, and 
great monsters of beeves, superior sheep, swine 
unexcelled even in England, and noble horses, 
adapted either to the carriage or the farm, the 
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people enjoying comforts and even luxuries 
which a few years ago were known only in 
our cities, large accounts in the banks, and in 
truth in every way a most attractive country. 
Now let us see what is the system pursued 
here. The rotation of crops here practised is 
to break up the sed and plant Indian corn, to 
be followed by oats and wheat. The wheat 
is planted in the fall by a drill, generally on 
ground which has been liberally manured with 
barn-yard manure, timothy grass seed is sowed 
after the drill, and in the spring, clover seed 
is sown by the hand; and thus after the har- 
vesting of the wheat, we find the ground well 
set with clover and timothy. The field in the 
four or five succeeding years is mown, and the 
clover, for the first year or two, is the main 
crop; after that, the clover is almost entirely 
supplanted by timothy, which is made into 
hay for four or five years more. After the 
expiration of six or seven years, the timothy 
is, in its turn, supplanted by green grass and 
white clover, which in this Brandywine coun- 
try are now natural to the soil. About this 
time the land is limed at the rate of fifty or 
sixty bushels to the acre, measured before it 
has slaked. After this the green grass pas- 
ture continues in possession of the soil, for 
many years affording the most luxuriant pas- 
turage for beeves and other stock, turning off 
annually many thousand pounds of beef and 
other meat, having supplied them with the 
phosphates and whatever other mineral mat- 
ters their growth has appropriated. 

It would be difficult to estimate the tons of 
hay and grass which one of these fields, has 
yielded during the space of time it has been 
appropriated as pasturage: but it is enormous. 
- When the pasturage begins to fail, what is 
the next routine? It is to plough this old sod 
and plant it with corn. It is the best corn 
ground on the farm, and will produce more 
and better corn after all this cropping, and 
without the application of any manure, than 
it would have done had it been planted the 
next year after the wheat, and but a year af- 
ter the wheat ground had received a heavy 
dressing of barn-yard manure. 

This would seem to be an anomaly, but it is 
not. How is it to be explained? In this way. 
The grass crop, which has been for years in 
possession, constantly sending forth new roots, 
which year after year die and rot in the soil, 
supplies the ground with humus or carbonace- 
ous matter, which affords carbonic acid asa 





solvent and decomposer of the mineral con- 
stituents of the soil, and thus fertilizing it. 
Good farming, then, consists in developing 
and rendering available these mineral and 
carbonaceous elements of the soil for the use 
of the plant, just as it requires them, and in 
thus avoiding the necessity for purchasing 
manures and expending money outside of the 
farm. There are farms in Chester county, in 
the vicinity of Westchester, which have for 
years produced enormous crops, (cultivated as 
above described,) and feeding off the very 
finest beeves, upon which there has been no 
expenditure for manure, not even lime, for a 
long series of years. They have, under a good 
system of farming, been self-sustaining. 
E. C. E. 
Montgomery Co., Pa., Jan. 7, 1868. 
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For the ‘American Farmer.” 
Rational Agriculture. 

The empirical application of all manures, 
as well as medicines, must necessarily be at- 
tended with Joss sometimes—and much more 
frequently than their rational employment— 
but no comparison can be instituted between 
them. The loss is life and health in the one 
case, when in the other only a few dollars are 
risked. 

The use of nearly all medicines is based on 
their application empirically—and no material 
or compound is known as a manure until it 
has been tried and proven to be capable of 
producing certain effects. That it will always 
and under all circumstances produce its full 
effect, would bea most absurd and unreasonable 
proposition—but the comparative frequency 
of its success demonstrates its value. 


It has been abundantly demonstrated, both 
in this country and in Europe, during many 
years and by the best judges among practical 
agriculturists, that soluble phosphate of lime 
is an exceedingly valuable manure, and also 
that it is almost universal in its application. 
The following results, from the wheat harvest 
of 1867, will illustrate the proper mode of 
arriving at a rational system of agriculture 
and show the actual influence of phosphate of 
lime in producing grain, and also the great 
importance of its solubility. The fact that the 
value of phosphate of lime has been established, 
would seem to make it unnecessary—as it 
would be unnecessary to prove that honey is 
sweet—but it may be necessary to prove that 
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sugar in another form is cheaper and will 
preserve better, &c., moreover the uniformity 
and convenience in using sugar tn that other | 
form, may be established by experiment, and | 
supplant the exclusive use of honey [which no | 
doubt was the only kind of sugar used in the | 
early period of man’s history.] If it can be | 
demonstrated that 100 or 200 lbs. of a fertilizer | 
can be more uniformly distributed over an | 
acre than double the proportion of another, 
it is cheaper at double the price. We use a 
much larger proportion of lime per acre in 
order that every part should receive some— 
nevertheless it can be proven that with the 
most careful applieation now in use, some parts 
of the field receives at the rate of 1000 bushels 
per acre, while others do not receive one. 

It can also be demonstrated that more than 
the rent is annually wasted on the best man- 
aged farms on account of the relative value of 
labor above material—notwithstanding the 
introduction of labor-saving machines, &c. 
Pasturage, fences, &c., may illustrate one de- 
partment, and the fact that only one-fifth part 
of our best fertilizers are of any practical 
advantage, the remainder being wasted (com: 
paratively) in order to save labor, viz: we 
apply five pounds of insoluble phosphate of 
lime in order to reap the benefit from one 
pound of soluble phosphate. We take it for 
granted that the majority of practical farmers 
cannot afford to apply to any cereal bone phos- 
phate of lime that costs four cents per pound, 
(or the price in ground bones at $40 per ton,) 
even if this article could be had in sufficient 
quantities at that or any other price. The 
following must demonstrate my proposition 
with regard to the relative value of phosphates 
in proportion to their solubility—especially as 
I have determined that the phosphate marked 
B contains eight per cent of soluble phosphate 
of lime, whereas the others do not average 
half as much (although they may average 
nearly as much bone phosphate) are faithfully 
made and really worth as much in commerce, 
although of much less value to the farmer— 
not only on account of their insolubility, but 
also the fact that a dry, heavy, granular pow- 


uniformly through the same tube with wheat, 
and that marked B excelled all others in this 
particular also. It is questionable whether he 
had better use fertilizers, if they interfere in 
the least with the regular distribution of the 





seed wheat. 


Millions of dollars would be saved annually 
if farmers would make even an approximate 
estimate of the effect of lime and other fertil- 
izets, by leaving an unmanured strip in the 
centre of each field, elsewhere covered with 
lime—noting its subsequent influence on the 
crops. It will be found that the continued 
employment of any one manure, however 
valuable at first, will not pay; if so, the point 
at which it ceases to be the most economical 
“bought manure” on any field, should be 
ascertained. 
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By no possible accident could so many mute 
witnesses testify to the same effect. The pure 
super-phosphate, B, meeting with other “plant 
food,” artificially supplied, (as in C,) is thus 
enabled to exert its full influence as a fertilizer, 
illustrated in No. 4. The addition of a mate- 
rial that does not cost half its price doubles 
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its value (apparently) not only with reference 
to the whole crop, but also the quantity of 
grain, its increased weight per bushel, &c. 
Again, the neutral or comparatively insoluble 
phosphates, E, F, G, H, combined as in No. 8, 
are improved. The infallible demonstration 
is exhibited in L, No. 15, where the average 
of 17 plats shows that however varied the 
form of the manure and the land to which it 
is applied, still the effect of the phosphate is 
the same in its influence on the weight of the 
heads of wheat, the specific gravity of the 
grain, &c. I suppose that when these phos- 
phates, or grain producers, meet with a cor- 
responding proportion of all the other elements 
of soil, plant food naturally or artificially sup- 
plied in any plat, then the full proportion of 
straw is formed by the plant, (as in D and C,) 
and vice versa. When they do not meet with 
a corresponding proportion of the straw-pro- 
ducing elements, the grain predominates over 
its due proportion of straw, as in No. 8. As- 
suming that the grain should weigh one-fourth 
as much as the whole plant, (that being the 
comparison referred to above,) the average in- 
crease of the straw on 17 plats manured over 
the unmanured is 39. per cent.; the average 
increase of the grain is 52 per cent., whereas 
the increase of the straw in No. 4 is one hun- 
dred and eight per cent., and the increase of 
the wheat in No. 3 is one hundred and sixty 
percent. These demonstrate the latent power 
of soluble phosphates—a power that is fully 
eliminated when they meet with and co-ope- 
rate with their equivalent of all the other ele- 
ments of plant food, whether naturally present 
in the soil or artificially supplied by “the top 
dressing.” Davip Stewart, M. D. 
Port Penn, Delaware, Jan. 16, 1868. 


e 





(Ge"A correspondent of the Western Ru-al 
says that crib-biting in horses is no “ vicious 
habit,” as generally believed, but simply an 
instinctive effort to relieve pain caused by the 
teeth of the animal being crowded together, 
and that the proper remedy is to run a very 
thin file between the teeth which press to- 
gether. 





(At the Government Experimental Farm 
at Washington, 576 varieties of cereals and 
garden vegetables were tested this year.— 
Among these were 109 varieties of wheat, 20 
of oats, 10 of corn, 29 of grass seeds, and 36 
of potatoes. 








Dunn’s Rock, P. O., N. C.,; Jan. 3, 1868. 
Editors of American Farmer : j 

Many of your readers are I doubt not, 
waiting with some anxiety for the articles on 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
solicited by your correspondent F. in the 
November number of the Furmer. There is 
another question upon which it is very desir- 
able that some light should be thrown, and 
that is, how best to regulate the relation 
between landlord and hired ehite labor. The 
poor freedman, whose brain has been turned 
by the insidious flattery of his sot disant 
friends is, for the present as a rule, outside the 
question of labor. It is even a question if he 
will ever become reliable enough as a laborer 
and sufficiently trustworthy in a moral point 
of view, to justify his becoming a vital ele- 
ment in the permanent establishment of our 
agricultural prosperity. But there is a dif- 
ficulty attending the substitution of the poorer 
class of white men as hired laborers in the 
place of Cuffy withdrawn, and this difficulty 
arises from an indisposition on the part of 
this class to regard any one as master and a 
reluctance to receive “ orders” excepting in the 
form of polite requests or suggestions. I am 
writing “by the card” and from no isolated 
case and although perhaps some of your 
readers may be disposed to smile I can assure 
them that they will find it no laughing matter 
when they come tu try the experiment for 
themselves. The constant practice of cour- 
teous phraseology may be and doubtless is 
profitable, but it becomes slightly onerous 
when the multitudinous orders that have to be 
given on a farm must assume the most polished 
form, or be regarded as insulting by the free- 
born American whose duty it is to hear and 
to obey. Doubtless this feeling will wear out 
in time; as it probably, in a measure, arises 
from the fact, that, until recently, such words 
as “master” and “orders” were supposed. to 
apply exclusively to Dominus, and the im- 
perata of the said Dominus. We cannot 
expect the uneducated to understand, from the 
anology of nature, the natural subservience 
of all created things; and unfortunately, a 
very much misunderstood passage in a certain 
document declaring the freedom and equality 
of all men, contributes very materially to 
strengthen that, which, however pleasing in 
theory, is in practice momentarily found false. 
Now Messrs. Editors, can you, either directly 
or through your intelligent contributors, sug- 
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gest some mode for exorcising this demon of 
pride, for pride it is and nothing less or more? 

There are many poor white men who live in 
penury and almost barbarism, whose moral 
and physical well being would be enhanced 
tenfold if they would change their indepen- 
dence (?) for dependence upon a master able 
and willing to pay them full wages for syste- 
matic farm labor, but all practical farmers 
know that nothing but steady and faithful 
labor can make farming anything but a losing 
business. Iam afraid that it is very much the 
want of even ordinary education among far- 
mers that blinds them to the importance of 
striving to elevate, by every means in their 
power, the condition of the landless poor 
among them. Surely here we may pointedly 
apply the saying “charity begins at home.” 
To introduce in the stead of our own poverty- 
stricken fellow citizens, a swarm of miserable 
Chinese, is but to add to that poisonous under- 
current of immorality and licentiousness which 
I fear we are doomed for a lung time to see 
spreading its deleterious influence among us, 
Prejudice naturally induces many of us to con- 
ceive that a laborer need be but (as the 
ancients termed the wagons, ploughs, &c. on a 
farm) instrumentum motum. With slavery it 
is time that we abandoned this idea. The 
thousand and one instances where intelligence, 
reflection, power of combination and every 
other quality of an enlightened mind are 
necessary on @ farm, should teach us, that, to 
conduct agricultural pursuits to a successful 
issue, there is something more required in the 
instrumentum vocale than a full development of 
muscle and bone. I do not wish to have it 
inferred that our white hired laborers must be 
graduates of any of our colleges, but I do 
desire to be understood as suggesting that the 
higher the intellectual capacity and the purer 
the moral quality so will be the pecuniary value 
of the laborer to his employer. 

I fear I have rambled beyond your patience, 
my object is to draw from some of your cor- 
respondents something practical as a guide to 
those who desire to employ as laborers the 
poor landless white men, and to be able to do 
so in such a manner that fair wages may be 
paid, and the condition of employer and em- 
ployed—anglice, master and hired servants, 
may be mutually benefitted. The attempt to 
raise in the scale of civilization our poorer 
fellow citizens is surely meritorious, and, as 
the great sable philanthropical society of 





Washington has relieved us pro tem. of all 
care for poor Cuffy, let us earnestly devote 
ourselves to promote the welfare of the 
despised white race. Vox. 


From the Vickshurg Times, Sep. 4. 1867. 
Drying the Sweet Potato. 
“WHO CAN FURNISH AN ANSWER?” 


I have an inquiry to propose to the planters 
and scientific men of our country, to which I 
have for many years sought a reply. It is 
this: 

Cannot sweet potatoes, which our soil and 
climate are so wonderfully adapted to produce, 
be cut up into slices, and so dried that they 
might be made an article of merchandise? 
Fruits and vegetables have been dried and pre-" 
pared for shipment, and thus become valuable 
crops. If sweet potatoes can be treated so as 
to preserve the saccharine matter, and become 
an article of food, even though not so agree- 
able as the undried root in its best condition, 
they would pay as handsomely as any product 
of the Southern soil. 

Bear in mind that where these esculents 
grow in the greatest abundance, it is generally 
remote from transportation, the soil poor and 
the people generally poor. In such districts 
the potato is raised at a small cost, and when 
dried, may produce a good and valuable article 
of food, capable of transportation to any part 
of the world. 

If this can be successfully accomplished, the 
sweet potato crop of the South might become 
as valuable as one-half her cotton crop was 
formerly. 

Who can furnish an answer ? 

C. K. MARSHALL. 








BALtTImMoRE, 20th December, 1867. 
Rev. C. K. Marswatuz, D. D. 

Your letter of 4th September, published in 
the Vicksburg Times, on drying the sweet 
potato, has just met my view, and I “can fur- 
nish an answer.” 

A patent has been granted me for drying 
bricks, fruit, vegetables, broom corn, pea nuts, 
and many other articles by what is called the 
“Drying Tunnel.” 

Imagine a chamber built of lath and plaister, 
20.6 long, six feet wide, and six feet high. 
Near the entrance is a chimney made of 
boards, and near the exit is a furnace of pe- 
culiar construction throwing hot air into the 
tunnel This causes a constant current which 
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carries the moisture when liberated up the 
chimney. As a tray of green fruit is entered, 
a dry one is taken out, and this goes on all the 
time. A tunnel of this size will turn out 
twenty-five bushels of dried peaches in a day, 
weighing 900 Ibs. at 25 cents—$225, leaving a 
good price for the fruit. 

I have upon your suggestion tried the ex- 
periment with sweet potatoes, and with perfect 
success. They are pealed by a little machine 
and sliced three-eighths of an inch thick by 
another with great rapidity. When dried, 
they have lost two-thirds their weight; are 
white, and so flinty that the knife makes but 
little impression, but when cooked, steaming 
is best, they resume their original appearance, 
and are in every respect equal to the undried 
root “in its best condition.” It has merely 
parted with water. The operation is attended 
with but little expense, and why may it not 
become food for the million ? 

To afford you a better idea of the invention, 
I send you a model and drawing with speci- 
mens of the dried potato. 

Francts H. Samira. 


The Hen Fever. 

There are unmistakable symptoms that this 
epidemic is about to rage with fearful violence. 
Already there is 2 good deal of hen talk in the 
cars, and sober merchants as they pass to and 
from their business discuss earnestly the mer- 
its of improved coops, and talk learnedly of 
the varieties of feed most conducive to the 
health of growing fowls. Poultry shows in 
various sections give ample promise that the 
wants of fanciers can be met both as to price 
* and name, and although the high priced fowls 
are called by the names that were unknown 
to Burnham, yet the birds, as formerly, seem 
to be noted chiefly for depth of voice and 
length ofleg. Ata recent show in New York, 
a pair of Houdan which is the favorite vari- 
ety this season, were held at $1000, and a pair 
of Creve Coeurs were ticketed at $250. Other 
fowls were held at lower prices, down to the 
insignificant sum of $25, which was the price 
agked for a cross-eyed bantam. As voice and 
gait are the most desirable qualities in fancy 
fowls, we were not surprised to learn that a 
Houdan with a powerful falsetto voice, could 


not be bought at any price, although Commo- 

dore Vanderbuilt or Bonner will evidentl 

secure him, even if it takes the New Yor 

Ledger or Erie Railroad to pay the. bill—Bos. 
y 7. 








Cultivation of Hops. 

The increasing demand for hops both in our 
own and foreign markets has made this one of 
the most profitable crops which can be culti- 
vated. The bulk of the production of this 
country is grown in New York and Wisconsin, 
although large sections of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont are adapted to the culture 
of hops, and the quality of those grown in 
these States is fully equal to those produced 
in New York. Hops can be raised on any 
good corn land, but as the plants are very 
liable to injury from blight and mildew, as 
well as subject to attack from various insects, 
great care is needed in selecting a suitable 
situation for a yard. A location should be 
chosen on high ground where water will not 
stand at any season of the year, and where 
there will be no obstruction to the rays of the 
sun. 

The ground should be thoroughly ploughed 
and highly manured, and if the soil is deficient 
in lime, that article must be applied at the rate 
of one quart to each bill. The rows should 
be eight feet apart, and four sets are usually 
planted ina hill. If the ground is mellow and 
a little care used in placing the sets, but few 
hills will need replanting. As a rule no crop 
is gathered the first year, and potatoes or 
turnips should be planted between the rows 
to insure a thorough cultivation. Frequent 
stirring of the ground and perfect freedom 
from weeds are essential to secure large crops. 
Poles should be set early in the spring of the 
second year; they should be from fifteen to 
twenty feet long and placed two at each hill 
and about fifteen inches apart. As the value 
of the hop largely depends on the curing, this 
should never be attempted by a beginner, but 
the arrangement of a kiln, and the whole pro- 
cess of curing should be learned from a person 
experienced in the business. The hop is so 
liable to suffer from changes of weather and 
attacks of insects that a full crop is seldom 
raised, but where the yard is favorably situated, 
and the vines thoroughly cultivated and 
properly manured, from 1000 to 1500 pounds 
to an acre can be calculated upon, and in 
seasons particularly favorable 2000 to 2300 
pounds to the acre have been raised. The 
past two years the price of hops in this mar- 
ket has ranged from 55 to 62 cents for fancy, 
and 40 to 52 cents for strictly prime. And 
the chances are that prices will rule high for 
years to come.— Boston Spectator. 
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Letter from the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. 


Wasuineton, D.C., Dec., 28th, 1867. 
James J. Miller, Hsq., Sec’y State Agricultural 
Society, Lexington, Ky. 
Believing that the usefulness of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its efficiency in the 


prosecution’of its appropriate work, must | 


depend in a great degree upon its relation 
with agricultural organization. I desire in 
assuming the duties of my official position, to 
invite your co-operation, to claim your counsel, 
and to tender you my hearty sympathy in 
your local enterprises and any practical help 
towards their successful development. 

It is believed that such unity can be pro- 
moted by harmony of feeling and action 
between this Department and State Societies, 
as between those organizations and County 
Societies and town Clubs. 

The influence of State Board and Societies 
upon the agriculture of their respective States 
is already incalculably great ; yet they are only 
in their infancy, with many difficulties to 








surmount and discouragements to face, and: 


may be aided by judicious action of this De- 
partment, which may in turn be strengthened 
by associations and labor with these local or- 
ganizations. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to designate 
the modes in which this unity of action can 
be best attained; they will present themselves 
for your consideration, in your daily ex- 
perience; but I will venture to hint at a few 


‘obvious points, in which you may always be 


able to advance the interests of this Depart- 
ment and of Agriculture. 

You can render more successful the opera- 
tions of the propagating garden in testing the 
merits of new seedling fruits by sending 
specimens of such as have attained local 
promises of value, for experiments in a dif- 
ferent latitude under varying circumstances 
of treatment and culture. The receipt of 
seeds not tested will be properly acknowledged, 
and all plants, or seeds, when desired will 
be subject to the control of the donor. Any 
new variety of fruit, not yet disseminated, may 
confidently be considered safe, not liable to 
premature distribution to the injury of the 
originator. You can also render valuable aid, 
in the study of diseases of fruittrees by send- 
ing accurate accounts of their history, progress 
and effects. The result of local observation 
and experiment is desired with a statement of 





influencing circumstances, including especially, 
the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere, 
the dew-point, elevation, shelter, &c. 

For the Museum, (or object library) of the 
Department, specimens of natural history of 
seeds, fruits, fibres, minerals and — of 
the economic arts, are solicited. 

It is intended eventually, to furnish State 
orgarizations with model duplicates of type 
specimens of their most popular fruits. 

The building now in progress of erection 
for the Department will furnish ample ac- 
comodations, also, for a separate display and 
classification of products of agriculture and 
the minerals of the several States, contributions 
for which object are now solicited. It is 
believed that this will prove an interesting 
and useful feature of the museum. 

In Entomology, incalculable good may re- 
sult from correspondence, relative to insect 
depredations, with samples of the insect for 
identification, description and experiment. 

The co-operation or State organizations in 
the collection of Agricultural statistics, will 
contribute materially to the success of De- 
partment operations and the general fund of 
agricultural knowledge. 

The results of local associations and effort, 
whether of County Society exhibitions, of 
Club meetings, implements trials, sheep shear- 
ing or other gatherings, might be presented in 
epitome, supplying facts that might not other - 
wise be so fully received, and reports in detail 
of special agricultural enterprise, of systc- 
matic experiments of individuals, and other 
occasional data, would serve to enrich the 
national] repertory of industrial facts, and 
disseminate generally to other States a know- 
ledge of the peculiar resources and improve- 
ments of each. 

Thisco-operation might perhaps be extended 
with advantage to the monthly crop returns, 
which form the basis of current approximate 
estimates of growing or harvested crops; by 
recommendations of the Best men for reporters, 
in those counties which cannot be represented 
by Secretaries of their Agricultural Societies, 
and by concurrent data from other sources, 
and suggestions as to any peculiar or local 
subject of inquiry. The idea is also presented 
for the consideration of State Societies and 
State Boards of Agriculture of a still more 
intimate co-operation, involving the direction 
of returns to the office of State Secretaries in 
those States ; their examination and condensa- 
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tion, and a report of results to this Depart- 
ment, for incorporation in the general state- 
ment for the entire country. Your views upon 
the suggestions are respectfully solicited. 

In return, I shall always hold myself ready 
to answer any reasonable demand upon the 
resources or courtesies of the Department. 

I am, respectfully, Horace Capron. 

National Plough Trial. 

The awards at the great trial of ploughs at 
Utica, N. Y., last September, continuing 10 
days, by the New York State Agricultural 
Society, have been announced by the trial 
committee, John Stanton Gould, Chairman, 
and B, P. Johnson, Secretary, in the form of 
a circular, from which we copy : 

PLOUGHS. 


Cuass I. Sod Plough for stiff Soils. The 
Judges unanimously awarded the gold medal 
to F. F. Holbrook, Boston, Mass., for his 
plough, 95. 

Cuass II. Plough for Stubble Lands in 
Stiff Soils. The gold medal awarded to F. F. 
Holbrook, Boston. 

Crass III. Sod Ploughs for Sandy Soils 
and Light Loams. No trial in this class. 

Crass IV. Plough for Stubble Land, cut- 
ting a furrow twelve inches deep, with three 
horses, and raising the lowest soil to the 
surface of the furrow—furrow five inches 
wide. Unanimously awarded the large gold 
medal to F. F. Holbrook, Boston Mass. 

Cxass V. Michigan Sod and Trench Plough. 
Unanimously awarded the medal to F. F. Hol- 
brook, Boston, Mass. 

Cuiass VI. Subsoil Plough in connection 
with an ordinary plough. None of the ploughs 





: offered are worthy of a premium. 


Crass VII. Ditching Plough for opening 
drains. Unanimously awarded the medal to 
N. Hawks, Appleton, Maine. 

Crass VIII. Machine for Excavating 
Ditches for Under-draining. Edwin Heath, 
Fowlerville, Livingston County, gold medai, 
Unanimous. 

Crass IX. Steel Plough for Alluvial and 
Unctuous Lands. Gold medal to Collins & 
Co., New York. Unanimous. 

Crass X. Swing or Side-Hill Plough. No 
award. Judges equally divided. 

HARROWS. 


Best Harrow. J. E. Morgan, Deerfield, 
Oneida County, gold medal. 





The Judges recommend a special premium 
of a gold medal to F. Nishwitz, Williamsburg, 
for his Pulverizing Harrow. 


CULTIVATOR. 

Crass I. For Corn and Root Crops—One 
Horse Culrivator. Alden & Co., Auburn, 
Gold Medal. 

Crass II. Two-Horse Cultivator for cul- 
tivating two rows. To Phipper, the inventor, 
(the Machine being entered by A. L. Brearley 
& Co., Trenton, N. J.,) gold medal. 

Cxass III. For Mellowing Soil and Killing 
Weeds. Gold medalto Ford & Howe, Oneonta, 
RY. 

Best Cultivator Having Handles. Wm. H. 
Burtis & Co., Maltaville, Saratoga Co., gold 
medal. 


~~ 


Veterinary Science—Its Importance. 
Editors Turf, Field and Farm: I am glad 
that the veterinary profession in this country 
is beginning to attract some share of public 
attention. The subject is one deserving our 
warmest support. It appears strange that we 
should invest nearly to millions of dollars in 
horses, cattle, sheep, etc., and make no pro- 
vision for their medical treatment when 
diseased. : 

We have to depend upon Europe for our 
veterinerians, more particularly the English 
veterinary schools. The supply, however, is 
very limited, as the following figures show, 
taken from the last register of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons of England and 
Scotland, published to October, 1866. 

Total number of members of the college, 
2,578; deceased prior to October 31, 1866, 
877; present inembers of the college, 1,696; 
to supply Great Britain, her possessions and 
the United States. Strange as it may appear, 
there are but four regular graduated members 
of the above college in this city, viz.: C. C. 
Grice, diploma dated 1826 ; W. Lockhart, 1849; 
C. Wills, 1841; J. W. Gadsden, 1858. There 
are also two members of the French Vete- 
rinary College, viz.: A. Liantard, and Vogeli. 
Brooklyn can boast of but three, viz.: R. W. 
Curtis, 1888; C. Pilgrim, 1848; A. Large, 
1861. Boston, the hub of Massachusetts, has 
but two, viz.: W. H. Lillyman, 1840; J. H. 
Stickney, 1859. Philadelphia has only two, 
viz.: A. Mellow, 1827; J. Scott, 1828. There 
are a few others distributed over the States, 
whose residences are unknown to me. 

AMERICUS. 
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Sunday Reading. 


Christ is, as his apostle was; He makes 
heaven “all things to all men, that He might 
gain all.” To the man that loves true plea- 
sure and gladness, He presents it as all joy; 


and to the like ambitious man, as all glory; | 


to the merchantman it is made all things, that 
they might come all thither to Him. 


Sd 


What are allowable amusements? Such 
recreations, and such alone, as may, in some 
degree, assist our faculties of mind and body 
to perform that great work, for which they 
were united, and placed in this probationary 
world. No amusements are allowable which 
produce weariness of body or lassitude of 
mind; which indispose us for serious thought 
and feeling; which keep us cold and indifferent 
respecting wisdom and virtue; which break 
down the barriers between us and the vices 
and follies of the world, or which leave be- 
hind them a disrelish for the close inspection 
of our hearts, and for devotional intercourse 
with our God. 


Let it ever be remembered that he who has 
really found the mean between the two ex- 
tremes will and must be reckoned enthusiastic 
hy those who are in the extreme of coldness. 
You can easily conceive that, when any one 
stands in a middle point between two others, 
who are, with respect to him, strictly equi- 
distant, he must, from the inevitable laws of 
perspective, appear to both to be, not in the 
middle, but comparatively near the opposite 
party. He must therefore make up his mind 
to be censured on both sides; by the enthusi- 
astic, as cold; by those who are cold, as en- 
thusiastic. 





That mind which is not touched with an 
inward sense of the Divine wisdom, cannot 
estimate the true worth of it; but when wis- 
dom once displays its own excellencies and 
glories in a purified soul, it is entertained then 
with the greatest love and delight, and receives 
its own image reflected back to itself in sweet- 
est returns of love and praise. 





Examine, when you mix with the world, if 
duty call you, if it is for the good of men, and 
the glory of God, if it is His work you are 
going to do? Look up, and you will find it 


was so with your Master. If He manifested 
himself in a village of Jewry, it was to do the 
work of His Father; if at a marriage, it was 
| to show His power, and command authority 
to his doctrine; if at a house of a publican, 
it was to save a child of Abraham; if at Je- 
| rusalem on a feast day, it was to purge the 
temple. 


Earth has nothing equal to the wretched- 
ness of her whom the Scripture terms the 
“strange,’ the “evil woman.” The loss of 
youthful innocence, the wreck of early hope, 
| the abandonment of holy principles, the words 
and thoughts and deeds of shame, inward re- 
| morse racking the heart, and outward disease 

undermining the frame, these are the begin- 
| nings of sorrow ; but the end is not yet. 





| O! the sweet spirit of our blessed Saviour! 
| how readily He entertains a returning sinner ! 
| how graciously repeats and dwells upon every 
| passage of their conversion, exalting each lit- 
tle circumstance with a rare industrious elo- 
| quence, and closing all with a free and general 
| pardon. “Many ‘sins are forgiven her, be- 
cause she loved much.” O! the strange effi- 
cacy of perfect love! It instantly changes the 
most vicious life into a course of heroic vir- 
tue; it instantly turns the wrath of God into 
peace and joy, and everlasting mercies. And 
many sins are forgiven tt, the more it loves. 








The glory of the Lord appears in that cloud 
which is upon the penitent, sad heart. When 
| it is drenched in tears, the Holy Ghost, the 
| Comforter, doth “ move on those waters,” and 
| breathes life and salvation into them; and He, 
| who is the unction, pours oil into those wounds 
of the spirit, and we are never nearer heaven 
than when we are thus prostrate in the lowest 
dust; and when our “ belly cleaveth unto the 
ground” in humble penitence, then we are at 
the very throne of grace. 








The seven deadly sins of the accursed na- 
tions. Deut. vii, 1. Preserve me, O God, 
from the pride of the Amorite, the envy of 
the Hittite, the wrath of the Perizzite, the 
gluttony of the Girgashite, the wantonness of 
the Jebusite; and grant me, in their stead, 
humility and charity, patience and temper- 
ance, charity and contentedness, with spiritual 
zeal, 
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Munson Hill Nurseries. 


40.000 First class Peach Trees for spring planting at 
the following rates: 

One year from bad, 5 to 7 feet... sees. esos $12 per 100 

ascceescessess 100 per 1000 

3 to Sheet ...... sees eee Bin 100 

r 1000 


“ “ 
“ in 





Address DD. 0. M UN SON, 
feb-1t Falls Church, Fairtex county, Va. 


Baltimore Markets, Jan. 25, 1867. 


Corrzes.—Rio, 15al7X cts. g-ld, according to quality; 
Laguayra 1718 cts., and Java 25a26 cts. 

















Cuttox.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Grades. . Upland. Gulf. 
13 —_ 


Ordinary ....000 cece cece cvcccccccces cove 
Good do...... 
Low Middling 
MidGTing... cccoes cecccccccee 








15 os 


FertiILizers.—Peruvian Guano. $80; California $70 
Rodunda Island $30; Patapsco Co's $60; Reese & Co's 
Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $46; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$50; Maryland Powder of Bone, $50; Rhodes’ Super 
Phosphate, $55; Lister's Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Ber- 
ger & Butz’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $56; Andrew 
Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $60;—all per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a$14.00 per ton, 
or $250 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c 
per bushel, at kilns, 

Fitour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra, $9.50a 
975; Family, $12.50a13 00; City Mills Super, $9.50a 
10.00; Baltimore Family, $14.50a15.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $7.75a8.25; 
Corn Meal, $6 00. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $2 65u2.70; 
White, $2.6843.00. 

Rye.—$1.50a1.55 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 73 
a76c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $105a1.15; Yellow, $1 14al.20 per 
bushel. 

Hay anv Srraw.—Timothy $22a24, and Rye Straw $20 
a$23 per ton. 

Provisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, lla— cts.; Sides, 
1234a13 cts.; Hams, Baltimore, 17a18 cts. per Ib 

Sautt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.10a2 20; Fine, $3 00 
a$3.10; Turk’s Island, 5560 cls. per bushel. 

Sueps. —Fimothy $3.00a3.25; Clover $8 7509.25; Flax 










 $2.753.00. 
Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
Maryland. &. 
Frosted to common. ...+ ses sbeees Tha 3.50 
Sound common. -« 4008 4.50 
Middling 2.2.5. seses ecvcese 2-008 9.00 
Good to fine DroWD, ... .. ceseccee sess cecces 00a15.00 
Fancy... cccceescceses: coovecscacecccsscosecs 14.00a25 00 
Upper country... eeeccee seccssoscesseces 3,00830.00 
Ground leaves, MEW 2.2.0. ccscecscccscccsess 4.00a013.00 
Ohio. e 
Inferior to good COMMON.,..,.seeseeeesFeee 8 00a 6.00 
vs» 6.00a16.00 
. _ $.00a20.00 
Fine yellow and fancy ...+-.ss+e00 esos 20.00a30.90- 


Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 26a28 cts.; Tub washed, 
35438 cts.; Pulled 25a32 cts.; Fleece 38a42 cts. per Ib. 





CatrLe MarKket.—Coumon, $4.50a5 50; Good, $6 75a 
7.75; Prime Beeves, $8 00a9.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—Fair to good, 4}6u5 3g > yocd to extra, 5 a6 cts. 
per Ib., gross. 

ITogs —$9.50a10.50 per 100 Ibs., net. 


2 


Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Hxwvs & Wauxxr, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 18 Commerce street. 

Ba.timore, January 25, 1867. 


Burrer —Western solid packed 25 to 35 and Rolled 35 
to 40; Glades, 35 to 45; Goshen, 45.to 50. 

Begswa x--—38a40 cts. 

Cugese.—Eastern, 15a17; Western, lial5. 

Daiep Fauit.—Apples, 7 to 9; Peaches, 8al0. 

Eeas—30ad40 cents per dozen. 

Featuers.—l.ive Geese, 60 to 80 cents. 

Largp.—Western, 12; City rendered, 14al5 cts. 

TALLow.—10al1 cents. 

PoTtaTogs.—$1 00a1.35 per bushel. 





ae 
oe 
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NEW and CHOICE GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


GIANT WAX BEAN (Cole)—A delicious and produc- 
tive variety—25 cts per packet. 

BLACK PEKIN EGG PLANT—A very large, distinct, 
and excellent variety—25 cts. per packet. 

BLOOMSDALE DWARF PEA—Very dwarf. early. pro- 
ductive and of excellent quality—25 cts. per packet. 

CARTERS. FIRST Crop PEA—Two weeks earlier than 
any other variety—25 cts. per packet. 

SAN DOMINGO SQUASH—Of the finest quality and an 
excellent keeper—25 cts. per packet. 

KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO—The EARLIEST 
Tomato, and a most valuable market variety—235 cts. 
per packet. 

MAUPAY’S SUPERIOR TOMATO—A handsome, solid, 
new variety—25 cts. per packet. 

FOARD TOMATO—Large, early, remarkably solid and 
very productive—25 cts. per packet. 

TILDEN TOMATO—A highly popular variety, of recent 
introduction—15 cts. per packet 

LATAKIA TOBACCO—The finest Smoking Tobacco in 
the world, introduced by Bayard Taylor—25 cents 
per packet. . 

One packet of the above by mail, postage paid. on re- 

— of $2. Also a large and full assortment of Garden 

eeds, 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue mailed to applicants 
on receipt of stamp. 


EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 


feb 3t Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penna. 


NEW AND RARE FRUITS. 


NAPOLEON III STRAWBERRY—The finest amateur 
berry in cultivation—$3 per dozen. 

PERPETUAL PINE—A perpetual variety of the Pine 
class— $1 for 2 plants. $5 per dozen, 

JUCUNDA—Very large. beautiful and valuable—75 cts. 
per dozen, $5 per 100 

METCALF’S KARLY......-. ceceseeees $1.00 per dozen 

PHILADELPHIA—Very early ........- 2.00 " 

RIPAWAM . ccccc-cccccccccccccccccccce 1.00 

STINGER—Seedling of Tr. de Gand.... 1.50 ‘* 

New Belgian Strawb rries, (see Descriptive List ) 

NEW RASPBERRIES—China, Clarke, Duhring, Davi- 
son’s Thornless, Ellsdale and Philadelphia, (see De- 
scriptive Priced Circular. ) 

BLACKBERRIES—Kittatinny and Wilson's Early. 

VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN DWARF PEACH. 

New Cuergies, Pears, &c. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogue mailed to applicants on 


receipt of stamp. 
EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 


feb 3t Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penna 








Public Sale of Valuable Blooded Stock 
At Hayfields, near Cockeysville, Baltimore county, Md., 
on Thursday, 13th day of February, 1868. Twenty head 
of Pure Blood Hereford Cattle. including Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Heifer Calves. Percheron Stallion, six head 
of young Black Hawk and Messenger Horses. All of the 
above stock have been bred by advertiser. Sale will 
commence at 10.30 A. M. Terms cash. 

JOHN MERRYMAN. 
Train leaves Calvert Station, Baltimore, at 8,30 A. M., 
reaching Cockeysville at 9.30. feb 


150 Acres Planted in Small Fruits. 

A large stock of Splendid Plants, at Wholesale or 
Retail, by mail for $10: 

25 Philadelphia, 25 Stinger, 25 Jucunda Strawberries; 
3 Thornless, 12 Doolittle, 12 Philadelphia Raspberries; 
6 Wilson’s Early, 6 Kittatinny Blackberries; 6 Concord, 
6 Hartford, and 6 Iona Grape Vines, For other low prices 
send for Descriptive Catalogue. JOHN 8. COLLINS, 

feb 3t ? Moorestown, N. Jersey. 








Peach Trees at $50 per 1000. 


A large stock of i year old Peach Treés, first class, from 
4 to 6 feet high, of all the leading varieties, including 
Hale's Early, for sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at 
the above rate; also Van Buren’s Dwarf. at.$20 per 100. 
D, B, LATSHAW, 
feb 1t Vincent P.O. Chester Co. ; Pa. 





GRAPE VINES! 


We offer for sale a choice lot of Grape Vines, 
including all the improved varieties for out-door 
cultivation, such as 


IONA, ISRAELLA, DELAWARE, 
ADIRONDACK, CONCORD, 
ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, 
ALLEN’S HYBRID, 
HERBEMONT, DIANA, | 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 
IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, &c. 
&c., &c., at the current market prices. 


To secure reliable Plants for our own vine- 
yards, we have established extensive Green- 
houses for propagating under glass, and can 
confidently recommend our stock to vineyardists 
and amateurs, 

Orders received at the store of R. SINCLAIR, 
Jr. & CO., 62 Licut street, Baltimore. 


SULLIVAN & FORD, - 
Sykesville, Md. (B. & O. R. R.) 
November 22, 1867. jan-3t 





Great Reduction in Prices, 


AT 
Bellevue Avenue Nurseries, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


My prices are too low to advertise, but I will sell 


| Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, Grape 


Vines, &c., lower than any other dealer. 

Also Peach Trees, Roses, &e , &c., very-low. 

Packing done in the best manner without charge. 

Orders filled prompt!y, ani warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 

Don’t fail to send for Price List before ordering 
elsewhere. 


- feb. WM. F. BASSETT. 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to. $200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord. bind, braid and embroid- 
er in @ most superior mauner. - 

Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful. or 
more. elastic seam than ours. It makes the “* Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the ol cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and éxpenses, or 
a commission from which twice that amountcan he made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BUS- 
TON, MASS, : 

CAUTION —Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
pahming-off-worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. - fev 
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Choice Garden and Flower 
Seeds and Small Fruits. 
PRE-PAID BY MAIL. 

The most judicious selection ever 
offered in the United States. By 
the 1000 papers to the trade. 

Agents wanted. 

Priced Catalogues now ready. 

B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 

feb-2t PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees for 
Spring of 1868. 

The largest stock in the country. For.sale in large or 
small quantities. A descriptive and illustrated priced 
catalogue of Fruits, and one of Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, sent, pre-paid, for 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Catalogue free. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

eb-3t Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥ 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 


Published continuously since 1843. 
A Practical and Scientific Journal, 
Devoted to Agriculure, Horticulture and Rural 
Economy. 

Published at Athens, Georgia, by Wm. and W. 


Jones. 





With a large corps of able contributors. Its 
pages embrace discussions on all topics of interest 
to the farmer—and especially to the Southern 
farmer. 

It is circulated from Virginia to Texas, and 
offers to dealers in implements, seeds, fruits,stock, 
ne an unsurpassed medium for presenting those 

things to the Southern public, who are more 
than ever before interested in obtaining labor- 
siving machines, good seed, good stock, &c. &. 

Address, SOUTHERN CULTIVAT OR, 

feb Athens, Geo. 


FOR SALE. 


A number of fine Devon BULLS and 
HEIFERS, belonging to Mr. J. Howard 
McHenry’s herd of registered stock. They 
are now on the rich grass farm of Col. J. 
W. Ware, Berryville, (P. 0.) Clarke Co., Va. 
For particulars address THOMAS HILL, 
Agent for J. Howard McHenry, cor. Fayette ‘and 
f-b-6t St. Paul sts., Baltimore, Md. 








GEORGE H. DADD, Senior, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 
Office at Mason & Turner's Stable, 
No. 65 NORTH CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Dr. Dadd can be consulted in relation to the diseases of 
all domestic animals. 

Students received in view of qualifying them as Vete- 
rinary Surgeons. feb 


If you want any Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Blackberry Plants, Grape Vines, Currant 
Bushes, or Asparagus Roots, good plants, at low prices, 


. address 
‘CHARLES COLLINS, 
Elm Grove Farm, Moorestown, N. J. 
Price Lists gratis. feb-3t 











Early Goodrich Potatoes and choice 
Grape Vines. 

Five hundred barrels of Early Goodrich Potatoes, and 
50,000 Conoord, Iona, Delaware, Adirondac, Hartford 
Prolific, and other choice Grape Vines, for sale at half the 
usual rates, delivered at express office or railroad depot 
at Clinton, N. Y.,orfrom my farm at New-Brunswick, 
New Jersey, as may best sult customers. Send immedi- 
ately for circular of prices, to T B. Mingr, Editor ‘Rural 
American,” Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. feb-2t 


Fairview Avenue Nurseries, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, 
In Large Quantities, for Spring Planting. 


200,000 Grape Vines. 


Concord, 1 year old, $7 per 100, $50 per 1000. 
Clinton, "2 years old, $8 per 100, $60 per 1000. 
Ives’ Seedling, 1 year old, $26 per 100. 

Send 60 cents for samples’ by mail. 


Blackberries. 


Wilson’s Early, #4 per dozen, $30 per 100. 
Kittatinna, $1.50 per dozen, $10 per 100. 
Dorchester, $2.50 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Lawton, $1.60 per 100, $12 per 1000. 


Raspberries. 


Davison’s Thorniess, $7 per dozen, $50 per 100. 
Clark, $8 per dozen, $50 per 100 

Philadelphia, $2.50 per dozen. $15 per 100 
Doolittle’s Black Cap, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 


2 000,000 Strawberries. 

$ Wilson’s Albany, $4 per 1000; when 5000 are ordered, 

3 per 1000, 

Triomphe de Gand, $4 per 1000. 

Russell’s Prolific, $5 per 1000. 

Downer’s Prolific, $4 per 1000. 

Philadelphia, $25 per 1000. 

Mammoth Asparagus, 1 year old, $5 per 1000. 

First class PEACH TREES. Standard and Dwarf. 

Our superior packing, for long voyages, and facility 
for shipping, defies competition, of which we have had 
large expericnce. 

No -- made for packing except on trees. 


jau 3t H. F. CRO WELL. 








Grape Vines and Grape Wood, 
GROWN AT 
AZADIA VINEYARD, 


Near Wasuineton, D.C. 


A large stock of splendid one and two year old Grape 
Vines of the following varieties: Adirondac, Delaware. 
Concord, Iona, Rogers’ Hybrids, Salem, &c. These vines 
are layers, and one and two eye cuttings, grown in the 
open air. 

These vines and grape wood will be sold very low. For 
further particulars apply to 

DR. JOHN B. KEASBEY, 

feb 2 312 F street, Washington, D. c. 


HENRY GIBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TUBULAR DRAINS 


In Glazed Stoneware. 
ALSO- 


DRAIN TILES. 


LOCUST POINT, 


Baltimore. 
may-ly 





P. 0, BOX 1428. 
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RODUNDA ISLAND GUANO, 


The Cheapest and Best Fertilizer in the Country. 


The RODUNDA GUANO is not a mineral phosphate, requiring the action of Sulphuric Acid to 
render it soluble; its great power as a fertilizer is in its entire so.usiLity, without the aid of acid. 
It is not a ‘‘ Mantputation’’ or Compounp of Fish or Flesh with Mineral Phosphates, the regularity 
of which is always uncertain and dependent upon, and controlled by, the honesty of the manufac- 
turer. The RODUNDA isa PURE NATURAL GUANO, (that term being understood to mean the 
excrement of fish-eating birds) as the large per centage Of ORGANIC MATTER sufficiently attests, and 
as found upon the Istanp or Ropunpa, in the very state as imported and sold to consumers. 

The regularity and uniformity of ‘the fineness and condition of the various cargoes already im- 














ported by us into the United States, tested by the analysis of the most eminent Chemists of this 


country and Europe, is sufficient proof of its origin, and a guarantee of our ability to furnish this 


Guano of the quality and purity represented. 


The Price of the RODUNDA GUANO is not the least unimportant in these days of agricul- 


tural competition and pecuniary embarrassment. 


The very low price at which it can be sold places it within the reach of ever beanie, and avoids 
the risk of large loss frequently incurred by failures of the crope in the purchase of high priced 


fertilizers. 


THIS GUANO HAS MET WITH UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


The results of its use during the past year are most gratifying, as attested by the certificates of 
the most intelligent Farmers of our State, from which we select the following : : 


Cepar Hitt, Harford Co., Md., Sept. 27, 1867. 
“T used three tons of ROVUNDA GUANO on Corn last 
spring, side and side with pure bone-dust, (costing forty- 
five dollars per ton.) 
The difference ia so great no one would believe it un- 
less they saw it. 
I have had farmers to come six and seven miles to see 
my crop on which I used the ROVUNDA GUANQO, 
Tt surpassed all the Corn in the neighborhood, no mat- 
ter what kind of fertilizers were used. 
If it will make Wheat as it did Corn, you can sell a 
hundred tons here in the spring.’’ 
Tuomas SMITHSON. 





Battrmore, Jan. 20, 1868. 

“IT used the RODUNDA GUANO upon Corn, which I 
planted iu the spring of 1867, with much success 

The Guano was applied in the hill on the poorest per 
tion .f my farm, and yielded a better crop than the ric 
est part did without Guano. 

I have used various fertilisers on my farm in Anne 
Arundel county, and consider the RODUNDA GUANO 
equal to any, costing double the money.’ 

oe Duvatt, 
(Of Duvall & Iglehart.) 


Asn AnunpeL Co., Md., Jan. 1, 1868. 
“T recelved the RODUNDA GUANO shipped’ me last 
May, which I gave a fair trial on oe TOBACCO CROP, 
at the rate of about two hundred and fifty pounds to the 
acre, applying it in the hill. In noting ite effect, I found 
where the Guano was used the TOBACCO made a quicker 
start, growing much faster, ripening about two weeks 
earlier, and producing at least twenty per.cent more to 

the acre’ than that planted. alongsideson the une day 
Where the land had been well manured with -barn- aed 
manure. I am so well pleased with the result that I in- 

tend using it again.” Henry Owines, or S. 








Portar Grove, Quesn Ann's Co., Sept. 25, 1867. 
“Tam much pleased with the six tons of RODUNDA 
GUANO purchased from you last season and will use m_ re 
this season. My experience by actual measure and 
weight, with the application of four hundred pounds to 
the acre upon Wheat, proves to me that this Guano will 
give a greater per centage on the cost, upon my land, than 

any Fertiliser 1 have ever experimented with.. 
J. R. lide, 


BAttimoge, January 18, 1868. 

“T used your RODUNDA GUANO on my farm in Har- 
ford county lust year in the same proportion as Peruvian 
oo with Ground Bone on my POTATO ground, side 

y side, 

I found that - Peintecs were equally as good a crop 
on the porti round where I used the RODUNDA as 
where hed eruvian. 

I take dino in recommending it to the farmers asa 


good fertiliser. 
James Wanpen. 





Desron, Caroline. Co., Md , Jan. 21, 1868. 


“yf used the RODUNDA GUANO ined with one third 
of Peruvian, and the result on Corn, by applying twv 
hund:ed pounds to the acre, broadcast, was beyond my 
expectations, for I raised eight barrels to the acre on land 
which had never paid before. 

By-applying.the same quantity on ats I raised avery 
fine crop, and the dlover looked beautifu 

I used at the same time two of the CRACK fertilizers 
of the Baltimore market, at the rate of five hundred 

pound# to the acre, The Corn, though the land was het- 
oer could not be compared with that raised from the R0O- 


DUNDA.” 
P. O.. Cagrzonnier, M.D. 


Price $30 Per Ton in Bags or Barrels. 
A liberal deduction made to dealers and purchasers of ‘large quantities, or by the cargo in bulk. 
WM. CRICHTON & SON, 
% catia Wharf, Baltimore, 
feb-tf . GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE bas nse STATES. 
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IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


AND 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
Only $1 per annum, in advance, 

A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming 
and Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large 
double-column pages, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Specimen Copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums tc Agents. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE. 


The Publishers of the AmgRIcaNn Stock JouRNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of 
the JouRNAL, which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to re- 
ceive questions as to the atlments or injuries of all kinds 
of stock, and to answer in print, in connection with the 
question, how they should be treated toracure. These 
prescriptions are given gratis, and thas every subscriber 
to the JounnaL bas always at his commund a Veterinary 
Surgeon, free of charge. Every Farmer and Stock 
Breeder should subscribe for it. 


Sent Free, 3 Months for Nothing. 


Every new subscriber for 1868, received by the first of 
February, will receive the October, November and De- 
cember numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of reading matter in the 15 num- 
bers. All for the low price of $100. Address 


N. B. BOYER & CO., Publishers, 
jan Gu Treg, Chester Co., Pa. 


JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VICK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SEEDS, AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. 
It makes a work ef about one hundred large pages, con- 
taining full descriptions of the 
CHOICEST FIL.OWERS AND VEGETABLES GROWN, 
With plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, &c. 
Itis Beautifully INustrated, with more than ONE HUN- 
DRED FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS of 
Flowers and Vegetables, and 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS, 
Well printed, on the finest paper, 
And one of the most beautiful as well as the most in- 
structive works of the kind published. 
87” Sent to all who apply, A mail, post paid, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost 
jan2t Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


«7 IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO REAL ESTATE OWNERS.“6x 


Send for “REAL ESTATE RECORD,” published 
monthly and sent free. It contains full destinies of 
FARMS, MILLS, HOUSES, COUNTRY SEATS, IRON 
ORE, COAL AND LUMBER LANDS IN P NNsYL- 
VANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MA YLAND, 
GEORGIA and QTHER STATES. 

: Address REAL ESTATE RECORD, 
jan-3t 237 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


Short Horus For Sale, 











Of tho purest ana. = fashionable blood. Catalogues, 


sent upon applica 
jan 6t PW ILLIAM WARFIELD, Lexington, Ky. 











BERGER & BUTZ’S 
EXCELSIOR 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


TH’S VALUABLE FERTILIZER 

Has been extensively used throughout the entire South, 
and is unexcelled as a crop producer and 
permanent improver. 
R. J. RUTH & CO., GeneRat AGENTS, 
16 Bowly's wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
Also for sale, perfectly pure BONE, the best grades of 

PERUVIAN GUANO, PLASTER, &c. jan-tf 


Cashmere Goats! 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
350 Asiatic Fleece Bearing Goats 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Comprising invoices per barque ‘‘ Florence,”’ brig ‘‘ Mary 
Stewart,” barque ** Lizzie,’’ and other vessels to arrive. 
These Goats are of the same kind, and from the same 
source, as those imported originally by Dr. Davis of 
South Carolina, and Dr. Peters of Georgia. For sale by 


WINTHROP W. CHENERY, Proprietor, 
HIGHLAND STOCK FARM, 
Be!mont, Middlesex County, Mass. 
Office, 196 State street. Bostun, Mass. 

Importer and Breeder of Dutch (or Holstein) Cattle, An- 
gora (Shawl) Goats, ‘‘ Texel’’ or ‘* Monton 
Flandrin’’ Sheep, Thoroughbred and 
Trotting Horses, &ce. 

RF Catalogurs sent by mail on application. jan 3t 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 

This work has attained a larger sale in one season than 
any other book ever published on Gardening in this 
country. Its teachings are the experience of 20 years 
in growing garden prodycts for the great market of New 
York, and are al.ke applicable to private or Market Gar- 


dening. Price $1.50 by mail, prepaid. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of SEEDS and IM- 
PLEMENTS, is row ready and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants for 25 cts. Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for 
1868, of New and RARg plants, price 25 cts. But to our 
custoners of last season they will be mailed as usual 
without charge, 








HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 
jan-3t 67 Nasgau street, New York. 


S 
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CRESYLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Suponaceons Compounds, 
PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 
NEW YORE. 


And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers, 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life. and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants. the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these C.mpounds, 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs. 
of the Protector to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, asa 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Sold in 1 lb. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 





3“ ¥ $1.00 
5 66 6s 1.25 ° 
10 “ sos 2.25 


50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
t+ cting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. ‘ 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLant Protector. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. - 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 1b. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c , where insects 
of any kind are troubiesome, or where foul odors, or in- 
feotious and malarial diseases prevail. In sate package 
and at same price as the Prorecrog, 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


HEWES & WARNER, 
AGENTS FOR MARYLAND, 
jan-tf No. 18 Commerce street, Bultimore. 





BRITA 
conn’ 


The:BASKETS and CRATES of the American Basket 
Company are the admiration of all who have seen them. 

The BASKETS are neat and durable, convenient for 
picking the fruit, or packing in crates. 

The CRATES are made of whitewood put together with 
annealed and clinched nails and corner irons, and are so 
arranged the berries cannot be misplaced or injured. 

GRAPE and PACKING BOXES maze to order of any 
size or form, from two to ten inches square. The Pack- 
ing Boxes are as light as paper, much stronger, and 
equally as cheap. Circulars sent free. jan 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 


ae 














MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 
CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
aug-ly No 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 








CHARLES FISHER, 
67 Mantifacturer and Dealer in Stoves, Tin- Ware, and 
House-Keeping Articles, No. 92 N. GaY stReet, opposite 
Hu rrison, Baltimore, offers a large stock at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 
Call before purchasing elsewhere. Repairs kept for 
Stoves. oct-y 





DENNIS, HOWELL & DENNIS, 
Wholesale and retail dealers in 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Oil Cloths, Window Shades, &c. 
61 NORTH EUTAW STREET, 


Corner of Clay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Special attention paid to Country Merchants. ‘ “aug-ly 
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_R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


Nos. 58, 60 and 62 LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
Would respectfully call the attention of 


; FARMERS AND PLANTERS 


To their large and well-selected stock of Labor-Saving 


MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS. 


Would name in part the following: 


NEW YORKER, SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
MOWER COMBINED, 


The best in use. This REAPER took the GOLD MEDAL at the Great 
Field Trial held at AUBURN, N. Y., in July, 1866, as the best Self-Rake 
on the ground. 

Also, the celebrated 


Monitor Mower, and Monitor Reaper and Mower 
Combined. 


This Reaper will have a Self-Rake this season. 
The above machines we can recommend to our friends and customers as 
the best machines in the market. 











BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN CULTIVATORS. 
Maryland Self-Discharging Hey and Grain Rakes, 


The best in the country. 


Skinner’s Sulky Flushing Gang Plow, Wheat Glean- 
ing Rakes, and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes, Grain 
Cradles, Corn Planters, Corn Coverers, Thrash- 
ers and Cleaners, Horse Powers, 

All the different patterns. 


WHEAT AND CORN FANS, 
SINCLAIR'S PATENT.SCREW PROPELLER 
AND MASTICATOR, FODDER, STRAW, 
AND HAY CUTTERS, PLOWS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, &c., &c. 


For particulars send for a pictorial catalogue. may 














- 
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FARMERS 


MARYLIND AND VIRGINU 


Need no longer be without a good, 
Sresh bone manure, which is per- 
fectly reliable, and free from 
admixture of any kind 


LISTERS’ 


Fresh Bone Super-Phos- 


phate of Lime 
Can do all that Guano can possibly 


do, at the same cost per acre, 
and the land will be 


PERMANENTLY BENEFITED. 


For cotton and tobacco, Listers’ Fresh 
Bone Super-Phosphate fairly 
supersedes all others 
TRY IT ON YOUR 


WHEAT OR RYE, 
CORN, OATS, 
POTATOES, 
GRASS, &c. 


By using liberally the first year, 
very small applications would pro- 
duce the same results 


FOR YEARS TO COME. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
159 Front street, N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, Ag’ts, 
feb-tf 52 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 





THE 


Piedmont Land Agency 


VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG, Va. 





Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 


We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 
South of the James River, East of the Blue 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest Jands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 


E. C. RANDOLPH & CO, 


PIEDMONT LAND AGENCY, 
jan At either of the above named offices. 


The Commercial Advertiser, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the Agricul/ural, Mining, Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Interest of Va. Published 
at Alexandria, Va. 

PHE-ADVERTISER has just been enlarged. is specially 
devoted. to the repopulation of our State by industrious, 
reliable and intelligent white labor, and from this fact is 
rapidly increasing in circulation; upwards of two thou- 
sand are published weekly, thus giving our paper a larger 
circulation than both the other newspapers published in 
Alexandria together. 

All advertisements inserted upon the most reasonable 








rates,..viz: One Square One Week, $1; One Month, 
$3.25; Two Months, $550; Three Months, $7.50; Six 
Months, $12 50; One Year, $20. Advertisers of land for 
sale will be allowed 20 per cent. discount on these rates. 
Address, A. J. WEDDERBURN & Co., Publishers, 
feb ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Cashmere Goats ! 


160 Cashmere Asiatic Fleece Goats, a select importation 
upon the special mission of Is:ael S. Diehl, Esq., to Asia. 
The largest and finest importation ever made For sale. 

Address CHARLES S BROWN, 

jan-2t 80 Broodway, N Y. 


FARMERS AND FARMERS’ SONS 


Wanted to engage in a business, during the Fall and Win- 
ter, paying from $150 to $ per month. Address 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., 
dec-3t No. 614 Arch street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANTER & FARMER 
OF RICHMOND, VA. This able monthly and 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Together for $3.50 per annum. 
Address SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
P. 0. Box 653, Richmond, Va., or 
AMERICAN FARMER, 
nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 
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M. WARNER HEWES. 
HEWES & 


HENRY W. WARNER. 
WARNER, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
FOR THE SALE OF COTTON, GRAIN & COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


1s COMMERCE STREET, 


oct-ly AGENTS FOR HOW’S NEW JERSEY NURSERY. 








SAMUEL HUNT, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Saddles, Harness, Trunks, 


&e., &c., &c. 
au-ly 202 Battiitore st., BALTIMORE. 





Young and Pure-Bred Fowls. 


T have for sale Buff, Cochin Chinas, White Faced, 
Black Spanish and Brahmapootras, all superior pure- 
bred fowls, and guaranteed to be second to none, at $12 
per trio, boxed and sent With safety by express to all 
parts of the United Stutea All information sent free. 

Address CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 
ju-tf Birmingham, Conn. 





J.D. Warfield. G. W. Warfield. 


J.D. WARFIELD & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISS!OY MERCHANTS, 


FOR THE s\Lf oF 
TOBACCO, GRAIN, POTATOES, FRUIT, 
SBED AND ALL KINDS CF PRODUCE, 
No. 258 WEST PRATT STREET; 
(BETWEEN HANOVER AND SHARP;,) 
BALTIMORE. 
Consignments of all kinds of Prod.1ce solicited, 


Rererences—R. H. Carr & Bro. Walker, Dorsey & Co., 
Henry M. Warfield & Co.. J W. Guest, Cashier Citi- 
zens National Bank, Wheatley & Anderson. 


ju-ly. 
ERCILDOUN NURSERIES. 


PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES! 
Best market varieties, selected for profit. Packed 
in boxes in the best manner, for distant ship- 
ment. Delivered in Baltimore, without charge 
for freight or packing, at $80. per thousand, for 
Sgvecrep, First Crass Trees. Second size, $50 
per thousand. 
Those who intend planting large orchards, will 
find our stock all they could desire. 
Catalogues, with full description of all the most 
popular varieties, sent to applicants. 
Address, LUKENS PEIRCE, 





sept-Gt. Ercildoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 











BALTIMORE. 
Z| C.B. ROGERS, (£ 
<| 138 Market street, Philadelphia, © 
mae DEALER IN |< 
> CLOVER, | 
“| TIMOTHY, ig 
+ ORCHARD, p< 
= HERD and P 
= KENTUCKY BLUE |e. 
Q feb-2t GRASS SEED.) ® 
cw 
ise} ———00e—— | S 
ba Imported & American Garden Seeds. am 
CATARRH. 


A limited number of persons cured gratis, for their cer- 
tificates for Dr. Hall's New Physiological Views ang 
Treatment, second edition—300 illustrated rases. 

feb-1t DR. HALL, 488 2d avenue, New York. 





The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


On and after WEDNESDAY. Jan. 1st, 1868, three daily 
trains will be run between Baltimore and Wheeling and 
Parkersburg, as follows: : 

MAIL, TRAIN will leave Baltimore daily (except 
Sunday) at 8.45 AM. FAST LINE will leave dyvily 
(including Sunday) at 620 P. M. EXPRESS TRAIN 
will leave daily) except Saturday) at 9.45 P. M. 

These trains connect at Bellaire and Parkersburg for 
all polnts West Seuthwest and Northwest. 

FREDERICK ACCOMMODATION TRAIN leaves Bal- 
timore daily at 4.20 P. M., except Sunday. Leaves 
Frederick for Baltimore daily (Sundays excepted) at 7 05 

M 


A. M. 

THE ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN Jeaves Baltimore at 
6.20 and 950 A. M and 520 P .M_ Returning leaves 
Eliicott’s Mills at 7.30 and 11 10 A. M. and 6.30 P. M, 

FoR HAGERSTOWN. 

Leave Baltimore at 8 45 A. M.,connecting at Weverton 
with Washington county Railroad, arriving at Hagers- 
town at245P.M. Returning, leave Hagerstown at 10.50 
A. M., arriving in Baltimore at 5 P. M. 

FOR WINCHESTER. 

Leave Baltimore at $ 45 A. M., arriving at Winchester 
at 2.55 P. M. Returning, leave Winchester at 10.35 
A. M., arriving in Baltimore at 5 P. M. 

FOR WASHINGTON. 

Leave Baltimore at 350, 7.05, 8 and 9.45 A. M., and 
3.13, 4.16 and 8 20 P. M. 

FROM WASHINGTON FOR BALTIMORE. 

Leave Washington at 7 and 7.45 A. M., and 12 30, 2, 
4,30, 7 and 8 45 P. M. 

FOR ANNAPOLIS. 

Leave Baltimore at 830A. M and350P.M. Leave 
Washington at 6.15 A. M. and 435 P.M. Trains leave 
Annapolis at 6 30 A. M. and 3 40 P. M. 

SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Baltimore for Washington at 3 50 and 945 A. M 
and 415 and 8 20 P.M, Leave Washington at 7 45 A. M 
and 4 30, 7 and 8.45 P. M. 

For further information, Tickets of every kind. &c , 
apply to J. T. ENGLAND, Agent, Camden Station, or at 
the Ticket (ffice. 

JOHN L. WILSON, Master of Transportation. 
feb-tf L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent. 
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THOMAS NORRIS, 


141 PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feeling so highly gratified at the perfect satisfaction so freely expressed by the many 
purchasers of the 


Wood’s Self-Rake Reapers and Mowers 


Sold by us the present year, we beg to congratulate them, and say we shall be prepared to furnish 
more of the same sort next se«son, and in the meantime would call their attention to our 
large and general stock of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS & CLEANERS, 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
GRAIN DRILLS, with GUANO ATTACHMENT, 
CIDER MILLS, CORN-SHELLERS, for Hand or Horse Powers. 
—ALL KINDS— 
FARMING & GARDEN TOOLS, FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS. 


Would call very particular attention to 


COE’S PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared to suit the Drill. This Fertilizer has proved. itself to be superior to No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano. Price, $60.00 per ton. Those who purchase of us for their Spring crops, are ordering 
freely for their Wheat. Order soon, if you would procure it. 





sep-tf 


THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratt st., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





WM. CORSE & SON, 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep constantly on hand a large and select stock 
of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREKS, FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS, GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSE- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ESCULENT 

R00TS, &c. 50,000 Apple Trees, of large size 
and thrifty growth, all of leading varieties. 
30,000 Evergreens and Shade Trees, of the most 
popular kinds. 50,000 Hedge Plants, Osage 
Orange, American Arborvite, and Norway 
Spruces. 5,000 Evergreens, of extra size. 

As we intend clenring the ground this fall, 
will sell them low by the quantity. 

Send for Catalogue, gratis. . 

We have no Travelling Agents. dec-tf 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
OF ATHENS, GEORGIA. 








Terms.......... aheticsesnes toceccseerees GO & WEAr 





This excellent monthly and the American Far- 
mer together at $3.50 a year. 


Address “Soutraern Cuitivator,’’ 


Athens, Ga. 
Or WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
jane-tf Baltimore, Md. 





Tus. BAYNES. Wma. W. Baynes. 


FERTILIZERS. 


‘Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Baynes’ Fertilizer, 


GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LLMF, 
And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 


THOS. BAYNES & SON, 
No. 139 McElderry’s Wharf, 
Foot of Marsh Market. 
aug tf Battimone, Mp. 


DENTISTRY. 


De. W. H. HOOPES, 84 North Eutaw street, 
between Saratoga and Mulberry streets, an 
nounces to the citizens of Baltimore and 

vicinity that he has introduced into his practice the man- 
afacture of the PATENT MINERAL PLATE It is the 
purest, cleanest, strongest and most perfect denture that 
artcan procure. Persons calling at my office can be ac- 
commodated with any style and price of TEETH they 
may desire. Call and examine specimens. Teeth ex- 
tracted without pain, with the use uf Nitrous Oxide. 
ju-ly. 


M. WARNER HEWES. HENRY W. WABNER.: 
HEWES & WARNER, 
General Commission Merchants, 
18 COMMERCE STREET, BALTO. 
REFERENCES: 











MICHAEL WABNER, ESQ. CHARLES B. COLEMAN, E3Q. 
Pres. Nat'l Mechan. Bank. Cash. Nat'l Mechan. Bank. 
CHAS. A. GAMBBILL, E8Q. WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
ELLIcoTT & HEWES. 
WORTHINGTON & LEWI3, Pub. Amer. Far. 
feb.-ly. 
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GABRIEL D, CLARK, a 
Watch and Jewelry Store, FREE FRUIT BOX. 
CORNER CALVERT AND WATER STREETS, \ The Restiiaisis' Sean. 
Baltimore, Le. facturing Company are 
y now prepared to furnish 
OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR their CHEAP and POPU- 
° , | LAR Fruit Boxes for 
Gold Silver Watches, |_ laces LL 
Small Fruits in any ' ro = 
GOLD CHAINS, g@ FINGER RINGS, | quantity, either in fats gg 
KEYS, f EAR RINGS, = = 
BREAST PINS, au PENCIL CASES, a Ste age S 
made some improvement 0 - 
LEVI BROWN’S in the style and appear- i a 5 
7 _——— | ance of the box,and ad- '! aq : 
DIAMOND POINTED GOULD PENS, | bok ts 0 6 aieteten, 4 = 
SPECTACLES, they particularly invite 
Frui i. 
STERLING SILVER ANB ALBATA WARE. ruit growers and dealy ///__aé 
ers to send for circular 4 f 
giving full description L* : , 
GENUINE LECOULTRE and list of prices, to 
SWISS AND ARMY RAZORS AND STROPS. _ THE ) = Fa 
micunst Paice PAID FoR Burlington Manufacturing Company, 





ap-tf OLD GOLD AND SILVER COINS. dec-3t BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURINC. 


SO & TZ .« 
Length ..ececsccscacces- from 1 to2and 3 | Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
rm, . Height ft in. * 
Around the Breast under the Coat...... 7 | Weight ooc..cccccccscccces Ibs. - 
v~T Bez. 
Length, from 1 to 18, with last two Coat Measures, 


PANTALOONS. 
Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. .........12 | Around the Hips under the Coat......14 


SHIRTS. 
Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 


Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measurement 
which can be taken by any one. whether a tailor or not All orders will have prompt 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merehant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices seut by mail, when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 
Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 
Opposite Adams’ Kxprese Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Or ee er ree er er ee ee ee ee ee 


A FINE STOCK oF 


wry GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
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Forse and Catile Powders S/ * 

‘ ‘ =f Z, 

im F = 

WE This preparation, Se 3 
at mee at! . long and favorably = i oe , 

Pee a oisy Big De oy known, will thor- = | = 

\ PS ar iY oughly reinvigorate i = 
broken-down and a =| j 

low-spirited horses. = 
by strengthening = my 


and cleansing tle se g 
stomach aod intes- | THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 









tines 
It is a sure pre- oie a a 
ee ventive of all dis- For Families and Manufacturers. 
ARN - - eases incident to 
this animal, such as LUNG FEVER, GLANDERs, They are celebrated for doing the best work, using a 
YELLOW Wa- much smaller needle for the same thread than any other 
S machine. 


The New Improved Family Machine is without a rival, 
and cannot be surpassed,—a Hemmer, Feller, Braider, 
Quilter and Guide go with each Family Machine free of 
charge. 

Every Machine is as near perfection as the best 
machinery in the world ean make tt. 

They are adapted to all kinds of Family sewing, and 
Manufacturing of every description, making a beautiful 
and perfect Stiteh, alike on both sides of the articles 
transforms the = INAS : : sewed, and will neither rip nor ravel. 
miserable skeleton into a fine-looking and spiritid The parts bing exactly alike, if any part needs 
ho-se. to be replaecd, the operator ean replace it 
‘ To keapers of Cows this preparation is invaluable. THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY 

{ increases the quantity and improves the quality THE BEST MACHINES in the WORLD. 


) 

EMPER, FE- 
VERS, FOUNDER 
LOSS OF APPE- 
TITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &e. Its 
use improves the 
wind, increases 
the appetite- gives ¥ 
a smooth ands 

glossy skin—and 








of the milk. It has 


been proven by ac- S7-SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
cacti gr -oagnaclind McKENNEY & CO., Agents, 
tity of pr Regge oct-y 17 Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 


cream twenty per 
cent. and muke the 


butter firm and POOLE & HUNT, 


ewect. In fattening 
cattle, it gives them . BALTIMORE; 


an appetite. loosens 
their hide, ard : 

Bs ANUFACTURERS OF 
makes them thrive rig o 


= Portable and Stationary Steam En- 
























&e., this article 
-_ oa A _. 
one-half 0° paper © LEFFEL’S PATENT AMERICAN 
ges dias, a Double Turbine Water-Wheel, 
will be eradicated a SS - ° °° * 
or entirely prevented. If given in time, a ecrtain Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, 
preventive and cure for the Hog Cholera. ° ° 
Pcies 25 Ceats per Pape, o 5 Papezs for £1. Portable Grist Mills, 
AT HIs 
Re DRIG AND MEDICINE DETOT, COTTON SCREWS, 
o. 116 Franklin Baltim Mad 
For Sale by Druggists a Shafting, Pulleys and Bangwe. ang-ly 
Caehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. UNDESTARER, MAVOTA0- 
TURER AND DEALER 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute.) cncnhtateet 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 






In all diseases of-Swine, such as Coughs, Uicers in p gines and Boilers, 
to a paper in a 
PREPARED LY 
ent “b> United States, 
No. 401 W. Baltimore street, 


the Lungs, Liver, es : 63 
ey STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
barrel of swill the 
DAVID E. FouTzZ, | 44 FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 
ay JOHN TEUFEL, 
Between Green and 
ancMs,* Cor: Rutan and Payette ts, Balt, Ma, ely ( ee vig 
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NEW PLANTS AND SEEDS. | 
New Hardy Forget-Me-Not. | 


EMPRESS ELIZABETH.~—I have the pleasure of of 
f-ring. for the first time in this country, this new and 
magnificent hybrid, produced at Schoenborn, in Prussia, 
by crossing M. azorica with the old German Forget. Me- 
Not. Of the richest azure-blue conceivable, it has no ri- | 
val in celor in any other plant Its chief merit, however, | 
consists in its constant bloom, which continues from early | 
May till frost. It is invaluable for forcing, and, grown | 
in f-ames, like violets, blooms all winter. This ts one of | 
the most desirable plants ever offered. $1.50 each; $15 
per dozen. Also, many new Lobelias, Violets, Pentste- 
mons, Clematis, and other choice herbaceous plants, &c., | 
new Fuchsias, Verbenas, Salvias, and other bedding | 
plants. Catalogues to any address; Wholesale Lists to | 
the Trade. Agents wanted. | 


New Fragrant Perpetual Japa- 
nese Honeysuckle. 


This charming new climbing honeysuckle was brought 
from Japan some years since, by my friend Dr. Hale, a 
distinguished amateur, who, often in company with his 
guest, Mr Ro vert Fortune, delighted in collecting the 
rare and curious plants of that country This plant is 
in the way of L brachypoda and Lflexuosa, but is supe- 
rior to all other honeysuckles on account of its abundant 
aad constant bloom, which continues without fntermis- 
sion from early summer till severe cold weather. Add 
to this its delicious fragrance, its rapid growth, and en- 
tire hardiness, and my correspondents will see that here 
is a plant of great value, worthy of the most extensive 
cultivation. Excellent forcing. 50 ets. each; $5 per 
dozen ; $49 per hundred. 

I would add that Thuyepsis dolobrata, T. dolobrata 
variegata, and Retinospora aurea, three conifers prized 
above all others by the Japanese, were sent me by Dr. | 
Hale, from Japan, in 1861, by the U. S. Steamer Niagara, 
and that, having stood six severe winters without any | 
protection whatever, I am able to announce that these 
beautiful evergreens are entirely hardy ino this country. | 
1 have a fine stock for spring delivery. with a number of | 
entirely new Japanese and other shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, &c., Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- | 
greens,Hedge Plants, Roses, &c ,in great variety. Priced | 
d-seriptive Catalogues to any addrese. Wholesale Lists | 
tothe Trade. Agents wanted. | 

| 
\ 
| 


Lum’s New Autumn Black 
Raspberry, 


3ear ing a fine crop in the Autumn; a great acquisition. 

$l eich; $10 per dozen. Charles Downing Strawberry, 
$5 per dozen: $2) per 100 Sucunda, or Knox's 700, | 
(true); Wilson and Kittaninny Blackberries; Versailles 
Currants; and all other Small Fruits ; Grapes; Large 
Currants; St:awberries, &c., The Cape Cod Cranberry, 
the best sort, with directions for cultivation Prepaid 
by mail. Catalogues now ready. Wholesale Lists to 
the trade, 


New Cabbages. 


Nev Short-stemmed Brunswick (or Fottler's Bruns- 
wick); New Schweinfurt Quintal, or 100- weight Cabbage; 
New Large White Solid, late, fine; Clarke's New Extra 
Farly Nonpareil; New Extra Farly Erfurt;~each 25 
cents per paper; $1 fur the five, prepaid by mail. Extra 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower, fine, 25cents ; Cedar Hill Tomato 
25 cents; with all other new and standard Garden and 
Flower Seeds. Twenty five sorts, by mail, prepaid, for 
$l. Catalogues to any address, Seeds in ounce, pound 
or smal! papers, for the trade, by the 100 and 1000, the 
most judicious selection ever offered in this eountry. 
Wholesale Trade Lists now ready. Agents wanted. B. 
M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. ’ 


Choice German Flower Seeds, 


IN COLLECTIONS,—the finest assortment ever offered. 
Prepaid by mail. Catalogues to any address. By the 
190 or 1000 papers to the Trade. Trade Lists now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Estab- 
lishment, Plymouth, Mass. feb 





‘OXYGENIZED AIR: 


A CURE FOR 


CATARRH, 


And Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


APPLIED BY 


DR. Cc. L. BLOOD, 
No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


7oo- —— 


CHRONIC CATARRH. 


Why entertain this Joathsome disease when relief can 
De obtained? We meet those every day who are suffer- 
ing from Catarrh to such an extent, that the Air Passages 
in the head are in a partly decomposed condition,—the 





nose and throat filled with stich a mass of corrupt matter" 


that they are objects of disgust to themselves, and of 
pily to those with whom they associate. 

Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and 
bronchial tubes. It is invariably caused by humoral or 
inflammatory blood, by which the mucous membrane is 
made sore or inflamed, producing a copious effusion of 
viscid matter. If it be produced by Scrofula in the blood 
it is almost certain to end in Consumption, unless spee- 
dily cured, because it is impossible to entirely prevent 
the matter from runuing down the Bronthial into the 
air vesicles, and such is the excoriating, or scalding prop- 
erty of the matter, its contact with the delicate linings of 
the air-cells at once catts¢s irritatlon, and invites the hu- 
moral properties of the blood to deposit therein Tuber- 
cles and Ulcers. 

Catarrli almost always attends Consumption, and fre- 
quently leads to it. 

In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this 
disease. The remedy ts taken by inhalatton,—breathed 
directly into the lungs, and through them carried into 
the blood ; thus as soon as the blood w.1l cary it, it reaches 
all parts of the system, decomposing the impure matter 
in the blood and expelling it through the pores, and 
through the natural channels from the system. Thus 
you will see that the cause of the disease Is removed, and 
the disease itself must fullow 

In this same manner we treat and radically cure Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. Let no one suffering from these 
diseases despair of relief. If you are too far away to visit 
our office and see ts personally, write a description of 


| your symptoms, and forward to the address below. 


Send for our circular, which gives a full description of 
these diseases. 

Out of the many thousands of testimonials received we 
publish the followittg :— 

De. C L. Bioop, 

Dear Sir: 1 desire to give you my testimony in regard 
to the value of your scientific system of treating Catarrh 
and diseases of the Respiratory organs. I have used 
yo:r remedy, ** Oxygettized Air,” in my practice for the 
ast year with complete success. I have cured the worst 
forms of Catarrh. and a majority of the cases of Bronchi- 
tis and Consumption in their advanced stages. 1 unquali- 
fiedly pronourtce “‘Oxygenized Air’’ the greatest boon 
ever yet conferred upon our sufferifg race, and hope the 
day is not far distant whett every intelligent physician 
will adopt your system in the treatment of all forms of 
chronic affections. Fraternally yours, 

L. M. Lez, M D. 
No. 199 Westminster street, Providence. 
Dr. C. L. Buioop, 

My Dear Sir: I have tested your remedy, “ Oxygeni- 
zed Air” in advanced stages of Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
Consumption, and the results have been. in the highest 
Sense, satisfactory; so positive am I of its wonderful pow- 
er to arrest the progress of the above named diseases, 
that I can conscientiously advise all who may be suffer- 
ing from them to piace themselves under the treatment 
at once. Respectfully yours, 

Rev. R. Tomitnson, 
Plymouth, Mass, 
Send for Circular, and address 


Dr. C. L. BLOOD, 
8 Montgomery Plice, Boston, Muss. 


87 Physicians wanted to adopt this system of prac- 
tice, 7 feb-6t 
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SEND TO 


GEORGE 


A. DEITZ, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF SEED WHEATS AND GRASS SEEDS, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


For a Circular and Price List of the best Seed Wheats; best Yellow, White and Sweet Corr; Potatoes, Clover Seed, 
jan-4t Grass Seed, Spring Barley, Spring Rye, Oats, Buckwheat. 





A. REUTER & SONS, 
DEALERS IN BUILDERS’ AND COUNTRY HARDWARE, 
Supply Store for Mechanics’ Tools of all descriptions, 


No. 56 WEST BALTIMORE ST. and No. 15 NORTH HOWARD ST., 
BALTIMORE. 
Building Hardware for Country Houses furnished at the very lowest cash prices, and estimates 


given on application. 


For the convenience of gentlemen in the country, we fit up sets of tools at $25.00, or parts of 
sets at the prices named, all of which we warrant to be of best quality. 


1 Jack Plane .occccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccces Gh 20 
1 best double Smooth Planes...cccccssccccccsssess 2 00 
1 best double Fore Plane.... sess cescssecsccsecess 3 00 
1 best quality Hand Saw ......ccce+ss csccseccsees 2 50 
1 best quality Tennon Saw......seeeeees - eooe 1 5O 
1 set Butchers’ Chisels and handles, % to 1 inch. 4 00 





1 Tre Baquare.ces cccee: coccccocccccccocccccoccces § FS 
1 best quality Hatchet ....0.ccccescees ccccesescces 1 (0 
1 Drawing Knife. ccoces ccc ccc 000s coccccee cbcccce 1 OO 
1 Spoke Shave. occ. recs cccserccccccccccsscccercee 60 
1 pair Pincers ..cccecccccs cocce cocccccccccccccccs «650 
1 Serew Driver occ coccccccccccccccccccccccsccccss 6D 





1 Patent Adjustable Brace. ...ccccccces coccescccces 200] 1 Screw Wrench.cescseccceses ess ccccccscccceses 1 50 
1 Patent Expansive Bi t, to cut all sizes from 34 to 
13g incheccccccce cocccccccccscccce coccccccee 2 00 $25 00 
3 Auger Bitts, 1-4, 5-16, 3-8...00 secccscccecccscecee 1 00 
Orders promptly filled and sent by express to all parts of the country. nov-6m 





For. Sale. 
Farms, Woodland, & Fisheries. 


One of the most advantageously located, convenient 
and beautiful places on the Potomac 

The tract, known us ‘Smit .’s Point,’® Charles Co., Mary- 
land—directly opposite to, and only 4 miles across from 
acquia Creek, Va. 

This Point, in all probability will be the terminus of 
the Baltimore and Potomac Kail Road, connecting with 
Acquia Creek, the Depot of the Great Southern Mail 
line. The entire tract contains 473 acres, in good con- 
dition, divided into two Farms and Fisheries—with 
Dwellings on both, One of 196 acres, with beautiful 
grounds, &c., Two-story Frame Dwelling (built 1859,) 
with double portico, 5 large rooms, kitchen and pantry 
attached, New Barn, Corn House, Granary, Stables, 
Meat House, Quarters, &c., &c. 

The other, of 277 acres—with good 2 story Dwelling, &o, 

Of the entire tract, about 250 acres are arable—about 


223 being in Oak, Pine and Cedar Woodland. Fencing . 


good—all the fields watered and divided—Sovoil generous, 
and well adapted to the growth of all the staple products 
of the State, especially wheat and the grasses; also fine 
soil on both farms for Fruits and. Market Gardens.— 
WHARF on the Potomac Shore where Steamers between 
Baltimore and the District of Columbia stop almost daily, 
FisHerRy—a first class Shad and Herring Fishery—with 
beach enough for several Seines. , 

The place is most advantageously and conveniently 
situated—has good water—is healthful, and must soon 
rise in value. 

The entire property—with or without the Fishery—or 
either of the two divisions, with or without the Fishery, 
is offered for sale Terms, cash preferred—or one-half 
co sh—remainder in one and two years<-For J’rice, ad- 
dress the undersigned. 


Also for Sale, 


A tract of 100 acres ynimproved land— 50 to 60 acres 
arable land—remainder in wood—with a Mill Stream on 
it, lying near the above described Farms and in sight of 
the Potomac. Price $1000. Termg Cash. Titles to all 
the above mentioned properties mn ey and early 
possession given. Address EDWIN A. LEWIS, 

American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4Sourn Street, 
feb BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Pure Chester Whites For Sale. 


Several young SOWS, to pig in March and April. $25 
each. PIGS, three months old, $20 per pair. If ordered 
before the 15th will let them go at above low rates  Af- 
ter that date, twenty five per cent. will be added. 





ddress HENRY SNYDER, 
feb-1t Buckeystown, Md. 
BENJAMIN WASKEY, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


W AREROOMS—3 N. GAY STREET. 
(NRAR BALTIMORE STREET,) 


may-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnltural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of the trade and farming commu- 
nity, oalled to our celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest soale. we can supply the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handics. 

Address" A, B, FARQUHAR, 





nov-tf York, Pa. 





neem ee 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


SOLD BY AGENTS in all the PRINCIPAL MARKETS of the SOUTHERN STATES, and by 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


FLOUR OF RAW UNSTEAMED BONE. 
JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., 


nov-tf 71 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 





SMITH BROS. & CO. | 
CLOTHIERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, 


AND DEALERS IN GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


may-lyr 38 & 40 West Baltimore st., Marble Hall. 


ST. CLEMENT'S HALL, 





A FIRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


(NEAR, BALTIMORE.) 


da 266 





St. Clement’s Hall is a large and beautiful edifice built expressly for a First Class School 
and while it atfords room for the operations of the same, it has the appearance without, and the 
conveniences within, of a gentleman’s private dwelling. It has been already eminently successful. 

The Household is under the immediate charge of the Rector and his wife. The pupils ‘are 
all received as members of the family: strict attention is given to their health, personal habits, and 
to the cultivation of courteous manners, while every care is taken to unite the comforts of a home, 
with the strict discipline of a school. In these respects this Institution claims to have no superior 
in the country. 

The Site, comprising fifteen acres, commands an extensive and delightful prospect, and 
affords ample play-grounds within sight of the Hall, but entirely secluded from public observation. 
bw aw here enjoy advuntages of all kinds of summer and winter sports, including bathing: and 

skating. 
Teachers.—The Rector has been engaged in the South, for more than twenty years, in the 
« work of Education. He gives his whole time to the School. He is aided by two Classical Teach- 
ers, and such other Assistants as may be needed ; by Professors of Modern Languages, Instrumental 
Music and Drawing, when classes are formed requiring their services. 
The Course of Studies is as full as that of the best American Schools. Instruction is 
thorough in every department. Full ticulars may be obtained from the Circulars, which con- 
tain references and a list of pupiis, Terms per annum, $350. 


Rev. J. AVERY SHEPHERD, A. M., Rector, 
ELLICOTT’S MILLS, MD. 


Refer to Bp. WaittinaaaM, Md.; Bp. Green, Miss.; Bp. Atkinson, N. C.; Bp. Quintarp, Tenn.; 
Bp. Wigr, Ala.; Bp. Witmer, La.; Bp. Younc, Fla. Also to Gen. Joseph E. Johnson, Gen. 
Wade Hampton, 'S. C. aug-tf 
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THE STAR DRILL. 
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AMERICAN FARMER—apvenrtiser. 





‘SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS UF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
Nos. 58, 60 & 62 LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABUR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK FODDER, and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 


Sinclair’s Patent Screw. Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER, 


Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 


HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
UF DIFFERENT PATTERNS, 


CORN and COB CRUSHERS, 

IRON CORN MILLS AND CORN AND COB MILLS COMBINED, 
PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, made with either French or Cologne Burrs; BUCKEYE SULKY 
CULTIVATOR, one of the greatest Labor Saving Machines in the country; SULKY GANG PLUW 
for breaking up land, FARMERS’ CIRCULAR SAWS and BENCHES, for cutting fire wood and 
sliting out fence posts; HAY and COTTON PRESSES; ADELSBERGER’S PATENT WHEEL 
HAY and GRAIN RAKE; BUCKEYE WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS; PLOWS of all kinds and 
patterns; HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS, &c. 


The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and as such can recommend them with 


confidence to our friends and customers. 
J A\l goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
See other udvertisement. feb-tf R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


BALTIMORE 


SHEE MANUFACTORY. 


MILLER’S PATENT 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES, 


Warianted the best Safes in use. 











MERCHANTS’ SAFES, 
=> DWELLING HOUSE SAFES, BANK SAFES, 


VAULT DOORS AND LOCKS, 
SMALL SAFES AND IRON BOXES, FOR FAMILIES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
Sales Room 265 Baltimore street, one door above Hanover, 


oct L. H. MILLER. 
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AMERICAN FARMER-Supplement 


February, BALTIMORE, MD. ises. 


BAUGH'S COMMERCIAL MANURES? 


BALTIMORE AGENCY, 


Nos. 97 & 105 Smith’s Wharf. 


—— + tee 











These VALUABLE MANURES can be had at regular market rates, from dealers 


‘throughout the country. 


The following is a list of the different articles, with the prices in Baltimore. They 
will be sold by dealers at their various localities, at these prices, adding freight. 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 50 per ton foe f 
Baugh’s Chicago Bone Fertilizer, 46 per ton 
Baugh’s Pure Fine Ground Bone, 


To ‘“c 





I have also on hand, manufactured expressly for my own trade, the CELEBRATED 


MARYLAND POWDER OF BONE, 


WHICH HAS EVERYWHERE GIVEN SUCH UNDOUBTED SATISFACTION. 


Price, $46 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 








Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, having been for some fourteen years before the public, 
and having now become fully established and recognized as the LEADING FERTILIZER 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, there has been a strong desire expressed on the part of the 
Agricultural community that the manufacturers would furnish to the public, other Fertili- 
zers, the basis of which should be pure Bone, and which, while possessing principally the 
same elements as the Phosphate, could be furnished at a lower price. 

In order to effect this desirable end, the Messrs. Baugh have secured in addition to 
their large Philadelphia Factory, THE MOST EXTENSIVE ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THIS COUNTRY, known as the g: 


Calumet Works at Chicago, 


Where they have an uninterrupted supply of pure Bone and Animal Matter, from which 
are made the above valuable manures. 














BAUGH'S CHICAGO BLOOD MANURE. 


It is a well known fact, that dried blood yields more largely of nitrogen than ‘almost 
any other organic material. "one \ 

The trouble has been to utilize the product of the ordinary city slaughter houses, botk 
on account of the necessary admixture of water, and the waste impurities flowing into the 
as receptacle, and the cost of collecting from the different and widely scattered eétab- 
ishments. . 

This difficulty has been remedied by the Messrs. Baugh, in their extensive Calumet 
Works, at Chicago, where by their improved process, the blood is obtained in its pure 
state, without any admixture whatever, anda Manure manufactured therefrom, extremely 
rich in nitrogenous matter. 

In this valuable manure there is no adulteration or admixture of any kind whatever, 
and its use is recommended to Agriculturists in all cases where a rapid and -luxurious 
growth of the plant is desired. 


BAUCH’S CHICAGO BONE FERTILIZER, 


Is manufactured at the Calumet Bone Works, near Chicago, now owned and controlled by 
the Messrs. Baugh. It was sold by the former proprietors for several seasons past, and 
during the last fall season we sold several hundred tons, finely prepared for the drill. It 
was used on wheat chiefly in this way. This article is the dried flesh and bones, prepared 
by their own process of curing, from the immense slaughtering establishments of Chicago, 
and is a most active and powerful manure. It is as prompt in itg action as Peruvian 
Guano. 

A large quantity of this valuable Fertilizer was used by Farmers on their various 
crops during the last Spring, aud with the most unvarying and flattering result. 


MARYLAND POWDER OF BONE. 


Although this article has been introduced to the agricultural ‘community within the 
past year, its effects everywhere have given the most entire satisfaction. 

It is manufactured from Raw Bones rendered soluble by a new process, with the addi- 
tion of sufficient animal matter to produce abundance of Ammonia. 

This Animal matter, together with the Bones, after being sufficiently decomposed, is 
dried and ground fine enough to pass readily through a drill. 

The richness of this Fertilizer in all the necessary elements of plant growing, is such 
as to ensure the utmost luxuriance of vegetation, and the grain or crop bearing properties 
of the plant are pushed forward to the time of harvest, without abatement, thereby insu- 
ring abundant crops, and ample return for the money expended. 

There will be a large demand for this article during the present season, and I advise 
those who have not given it a trial, to do so without delay, and be satisfied of its intrinsic 


value. 
“THE JOURNAL OF THE FARM.” 


I would commend this excellent Agricultural paper to the perusal of all interested in 
improving their crops and lands. 

Besides articles of general interest it will contain statements showing the experience 
of intelligent. and reliable farmers and planters, in the important work of making their 


lands productive and profitable. 
This Journal is issued monthly, and by sending your name either to the undersigned, 
or to the dealers in your neighborhood selling our articles, you can be supplied with the 


Journal without cost. ; 
Having submitted to the consideration of Farmers and Planters the facts and evidence, 


so far as the limited space will allow, with reference to the various Fertilizers which I offer, 
I would simply ask in conclusion, that each Furmer will use upon his crops this season, some 
(however small a quantity) of each of these valuable articlés, that he may become satisfied 


by personal experience, of their great worth. 


GEORGE DUGDALE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
97 and 105 Smith’s Wharf. Baltimore. 
Sold by Dealers Generally throughout the Country. POSE 6 00.PRe. # £0 CALVERT ST BALT. 






































‘CROMWELL: . “ye 
PATAPSCO NURSERIES, He 


OSE MILB SOUTH) OF BALTIM 
OFFICE, a6. and 48: esac ‘STREET, 


Offets for this coming FALL ‘end SPRING PLANTING, at THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 
(Send for * Priced. , Catalogu). 


30,000 DWARF and. STANDARD . TREES, 
60,000 PEACH and OTH BAUER ° 
60,000 GRAPE VINES, . 


All kinds; THIRTY VARIETIES IN BEARING,’ includig alt the new winds. : 
Ornamental and Evergreen ‘Prées;Siaall Fruit, &&o,,"o. 


~ Come and, see for ‘Yourselves or Address 


RIC! 'D CROMWELL, At dnd AB Light st. , Baltimore a. 


RICHARD GROMWELL, 
Nos. 46 and: 48 Light street, Baltimore, Ma, 


MANUFACTURER AND. DEALER IN 





AGRICULTURAL AND -HORTICULTURAL 


ee & ee 


Takes pleasure in offering to the Farming public, and others interésted, the following 
: © Madbines, Implements, &., &.: 


HALL’S CEL TED THRESHER AND.SEP ATO ITH 
CA -HORE POWER. B ¥ 


This machine ig,ea 
per day, and from ¥,0 
be moved about by™ 
HARDER’S THRESHER “AND SEPARATOR: 
This Machine took-Gold une, at Auburn Field Tra ; 
1865, over all. Mach 8s. Sr AE 
Also, WHE be eal R AND: shpsnarnon cade one, wa @ and 
Railway Powers—amall Machine; does good work. rahi ¢ : 
Bickford & Huffman Graiti‘s Drill.” Tins ta a i ie 
Hickok Cider and’. 
Hatchingoa’ 8 Ramis ¢ Cider and. Wi ae 
: Nonpariel Washing inane Wrage 
oe r Churns. . ‘ 
; Star Cotton Gins i rs 


jar Por ht pce sie send can OF my iNtastrated 1 anion, a 


above. 





é x BONEAANURBS 7 
Ba 4 and 105. Smith's Wharf, ese 


ABijede Raldatie Manures can ‘i ing “8 
freight, from Dealers at_all accessifie . 


PRICES ENS : 
+Baugh’s Raw Bone Phospha it: a Re GRE per ton. 
Baugh’ s Chicago Bone: Pertaiiger...0:...3.08..005. 46 4%, 
~~. Baugh’s'Chicago Biogd, os fir Mais PERS So, ET aS OE | 
have’ also on hand, mapufa p “expressly: for my own ee the. ff 
celebrated " et As 


MARYLAND PGW TDER. OF BONE, 


Which has everywhere given ® fh wndoubted-eatisfaction. 

Bes Price ittBallimore, $46 : *gon: ~ 

‘Also the. vatious grades of Mexigar Guano; by’ the ear go or single ton, 
at lowest rates: Sead for samplesand Cirdilars,®. . 

You will find these manures-ada £6 every. “soil “and crop. 

They are nsed'in every part of fe country, ast have given efitire satis- 
faction ; BEF "Bee full particnlarg4 Circulars. ~ 

aN ee cx GERD UGDALB, ‘Manufacturér’s “Agent, 

s feb ot wna Cte Nal i ae os anid 105° os aes WHARF; ae Ma: i 





M SNUFACTURER: i 


LIARBIG, | 


rin eed Or, 


it 


ero he sii has.no stiperior: 


. 


oe “Her For fit detailg:a1 eerti foa 
ie ae at, petageietts ehich com 





